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a UB ETN IOS SES throw stones atit. And rl build ye the stack if ye'll wait till the turf’s 
BLITBRBAT URE. 


dhry; I've arare lot o’ the deep cutting, says I, as hard as stones.’ 
“Well, faith, I tuck him the sperrits and the turf, but the divle a Kitty 
THE HARVEST THANKSGIVING. 
Almighty One! who formed this earth so bright, 


I got; and I heerd it’s aften tney went to tay wid ould Oolahan, and 
made game o’ me sperrits and me. Faith, thinks I, the next thing "ll be 
I'll have the gauger (sure a aoe’ ty gg ok, ey he army 
i ; destroying me still, and meself in Philipstown jail. But, any how, says. 
tel eae fehl otros blight, I, Vil be pm to ould Lanty, as cute as ye are. So when the next dark 
be rh eel ee weet and holy care night come, I tuck some of the boys wid me, and their harses, and went 
Freed ay y, ar sp ‘d its sooneusas tote, to Lanty’s,and soon I brought the sweet crathur outside wid a small 
seehee h oy See ee summer-tide ‘ whistle I have. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘ Kitty, sure I want to talk to ye; maybe 
And let us ye a 4 her ii é. and aerial ocews I won’t discoorse so fine as Mr. Oolahan, says I, but any how, bring out 
Whiles Jord ye a —¥ ee as a bride : the key o’ the doore, and we'll turn it upon Mr. Hickey the whilst we’re 
Aud < om o the - I yethe Golden Kin talking. Sure he might be angry it he toand me wid ye unknownst, and 
— a a ac ecch bursting grain 6: I'd like to keep him safe,’ says 1. ‘What's that?’ says Kitty; ‘ sure I 
Aad me - ws ae stars woeld vie to fling thought 1 heerd vices beyant,’ says she. ‘Oh, nothin, me darlint !’ says 
ber wor 5 - aa ae frocwent wiele ” I, ‘ but a couple o’ boys goan home from the fair o’Mullingar, wid their 
Her — 4 ae onal ‘ narses, and they’il stop for me till I §° ‘long wid ‘em. 
CAS Seen er eee earnest socents pour “ Well, with that Kitty goes in and slips on her cloak; and, says she, 
pile so gn A ng to One alone = ‘ [’ll jist step across to Biddy Fay’s for thehaarbes.’ ‘Well, says Lanty, 
— aber Plea of ur fruitful shove ‘do so; and while ye’r gone I'll jist take a sup o’ Oolahau’s sperrits. 
} Ae ant ded ‘Genine pes 4 her dread Ritenes Faith, it’s great stuff, says he, and agrees wid me better than Mike Cro- 
Would haunt the valley, speaking of decay;— 
Avert her grim and deathly hidevusness, 
And bid the tyrant all her havoc stay. ‘ 
The prayer was heard, e’en through the balmy air, 





The old officer, a dry, matter of-fact Englishman, was becoming h 

sick of the adventure. He said something about being made a fool of, 
which Mr. Cronin doubted, muttering something to the effect that nature 

had been beforehand with tke gauger. ‘I shall not allow my men to 
slave here all night, pulling down and building up stacks of peat after a 
ten mile march, and ten miles to return; so fall in, men, and unpile arms. 
Show us the place, sir, and we’ll make the seizure.’ (Iuside.)\—* Well 

done, old boy, stick to that!’ As the night advanced, the difficulty of 
finding the still increased, and at last the gauger was fain to give up the 
pursuit in despair, and the party was moved off. - 

“‘ The intruder lost no time in slipping out of his hiding-place, and 
reached home before the party. Till a late hour that night he was edified 
with a full and particular account of the adventure ; how they had been 
hoaxed, and dragged over twenty Irish miles to a place where there never 
was an illicit still—where there never could have been the smallest rea- 
son for suspecting the existence of one. ‘I looked pretty sharp,’ said 
the old officer, ‘ and I can see as far into a mill-stone as most people.” 

« There was one thing the junior had to complain ofwhich wasthat on 
several market-days a jar of whiskey was mysteriously left at his quar- 
ters; but he laid a trap for the bringer, and at last caught Mike Cronim 
in the fact, and the harmony of their acquaintance was a little disturbed 
by his being made to take it away, under a threat of certain pains and 
penalties. Confound the fellow! he then sent his wife, even Kitty, so 
that the sportsman was obliged to compromise by accepting a bottle or 
wang else shut the gates against all the grey cloaks un a market-day.” 
—vol. i. p. 111. 








nin’s. It’s raw staff, his,’ says Lanty. (Th’ ould villain, and better never 
came out ofastill!) Well, sayshe, Kitty, J’m poorly to-night, and [ll 
take it warm; make mea tumbler o’ punch, says he, Kitty. Musha, bad 
luck to me, says he, but I’d rather see ye married to a steady man, that’s 
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Echoed by streams, and plains, and va leys green : 

The harvest season, beauteous and fair, 

Was plentiful, and hearts had grown serene. 

No—Famine comes not with its stricken gaze, 

But smiles of joy light up the human face, 

Each field of corn its load of grain displays, 

And summer smiled in allits witching grace. 

Accept the prayers, though tainted by our voice, 

Though ting’d with sin, the offspring of our sod, 

Accept the words, and make the hearts rejoice, 

As thus they own Thee, Saviour, Lord, and God. 
Rose Evven Henpriks. 
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THE IRISH WAY OF COURTING. 
From Paddiana, a new work bya Literary Subaltern. 


One very good chapter sets before us something of the life of our lite- 
rary subaltern, when at an outpost of the better order—that is, where 


there was an elder oiicer as well. The younger spark had gone for a | 


day’s grouse shooting in the bog of Allen—the senior meanwhile was to 
keep all right at head-quarters. 
the sporting Lisatenant encountered an adventure which he narrates cap 
itally ; aud as part ther eof listened to a love story—for which he must 
aot be held responsible more than Herodotus is when he diversifies his 
evidence in chief by areport that some Egyptian verger or Thracian slave 
dealer told him about the funds available for the Rhodopean pyramid, or 
the flirtations between Scythian and Amazonian videttes :— ; 

“ Choosing a dry spot, carpeted with young heather, interspersed with 
huge Losses of very fine moss, while the air was scented with the deli- 
cious odour of the bog my rile, he threw his gun and game bag on the 
ground, and stretched himself along to enjoy the tranquil beauty of the 
scene. There are times when the spirits boil over and our sense ofhap- 
piness can only find relief in some overt act. We would give the world 
for a gallop or a game at leaptrog, or the power to throw a summerset, 
or the license to shout aloud ; and happy are they who can train the out. 
break into the semblance of music. In his ecstacy the sportsman man- 
gled several Italian melodies of the day, ruthlessly tortured a gay little 
chanson a boirc, murdered Alice Gray outright, and still finding thet the 
satety valve required easing, leant his head against a tussock, and gave 
with that hearty good will—that unmistakable con amore only seen in 
those who sing without an audience—the well know morceau of Justice 
Woodcock :— 


When I courted a lass that was forward and shy 
I stuck to her stuff till 1 made her comply. 
I tock her so lovingly round the waist, 
And [smack’d her lips and held her fast. 
Oh ! these were the joys of our dancing days. 


—‘ Bedad, ye may say that !’ said a voice within ten yards of him i 
‘that’s the way | courted Kitty. If ye’d been consaled on the premises 
ye couldn't have tould it better!’ Ifa thunderbolt, ora meteoric stone, 
or a man of the moon, bad fallen into the bog beside the grouse-shooter, 
he could not have been more astonished than at this greeting; and the 
object from whence the voice proceeded was not of a kind to diminish 
his wonder. Between two large bunches, or tussocks, of the grey moss, 
there peered forth the good humoured face of a man about thirty, lying 
flat upon the bog, while the moss nearly meeting above his head, and 
coning down in a flowing, pear-like shape on either side of his face, gave 
him much the appearance of wearing a judge’s wig, though the counte- 
nance showed nothing of the judge’s gravity —The firstimpression of 
the shooter was to start up and seize his gan—the second to burst into 
loud laughter— 

“ Faith, it’s trae for you!” said the man, getting up aud taking a seat 
near him; ‘“ but how thedivle ye came to know it, sorrow know know, 
It’s shy enough she was at first. but it’s meself that stuck to her. I'll 
tell yer honour all about it, while we sit aisy here. Divie a much 1 cared 
for Lanty (that’s her father). ‘ Let her be, says he; wait awhile, sure 
the heifer’s young. Any how, ye’r rough in yer ways,’ says he. ‘ Faith, 
Mr. Hickey,’ says I, ‘it’s becase I’m in airnest.’ ‘Divle a doubt of it, 
says he; but that’s no rason why ye’d be crushing my choild wid yer 
hugs. Any how,’ says Lanty, ‘I'll not consint to it yet; sure I can’t 
spare her till we’ve got in the praties. So hands aff’s fair play,’ says he. 
‘ Besides,’ says Lanty (sure he’s a cute ould chap, that one), ‘where 
wouid ye take her if ye were married itself? Ye'd bury her under- 
ground, says he, in the quare place ye have downalong the caval. Faith 
it's no place to take me daughter to, and she bred up in a slate house, 
and every convanience in Killbeggan. If she did consint, it’s not for 
want of better offers at home, never fear. There's Burke of Athy says 
he's proud to discoorse wid her when he comes this way; and it’s not a 
week ago, says he, that Oulahan the grocer sent me the half-zallon of Pat 


liament: it’s long since ye did the like o’ that, or even poteen itself. 


| 


| wil ye! 


It was a glorious September day, and | 
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got a licence to sell good sperrits, like Oolahan, than any one, barrin a dis- 
tiller itself and that would be luoking rather high, says he, for they're 
mostly of the quality, them sort. Anyhow,’ says Lanty, stirring the 
punch, while Kitty was houlding the doore ready to come— Anyhow, 
Kitty, says he, ye must think no more o’ Mike (that’s me); what'll he do 
for ye, says he, down in the bog? Sure his sperrits is but quare stuff; 
and what's the thrifle o’ turf he sent?—its most the top cutting, and 
mighty light.’ (The lying ould rap!) * Well, go ‘long wid ye, Kitty,’ 
says he, takinga dhrink; ‘go ‘long to Biddy Fay’s, and mind yerself, 
says he ; ‘sure th’ officers do be smoking their cigars upon the bridge, 
says he, and they’re mighty blackguards afther dark. And make haste 
back, for it’s toired I’m getting.” . 

“ Well, faith, at last I heerd her shut the doore; so I just stepped up, 
and turned the kay mighty quite, and put my arm round Kitty, and tack 
her away towards the harses, and says she, ‘ where ye goan? Can’t ye 
court me here? says she; sure the people do be passiag in the lane.’ 
Well, with that I catched her up, and away wid me, het fut, and the 
crathur squealed. ‘Ah, can't ye stop? says she, I’d die before I'd go 
Sure [ thought ye an honest boy, Mike. Be aisy wid me. for 
tn’ honour o’ God; sure I’m young as yit!’ But, faith, we put her on 
the harse, and I held her on before me, and cut out o’ that fall tare; but 
divie such a phillalooing as Lanty made out o’ the windy ye never 
heeved! Sure we had him safe, for the windy was too small for him; 
but auylow he tried it, and stuck fast, balf in huilf wut, and Pat Sheahy 
stopped wid him a minute to see if he’d aise himself out, but divle a 
taste. ‘ Let me out o’ this!’ says Lanty, most choked. ‘ Be quite, Mr. 
Hickey.’ says Pat; ‘don’t alarm the town. What would folks say, aud 
see ye stuck in yer own windy? Faith, ye must be swelled with the 
bad sperrits ye tuck; sure Cronin’s sperrits never did that for ye. Bet- 
ther for ye, says he, to marry your daughter to an honest boy that does 
ye no harm, says he, than an ould spalpeen that blows ye out like a cow 
in clover. Butit’s getting late, says Pat, and I’ve to travel; so I wish 
ye good night, Mr. Hickey. Well, well, says Pat, sure th’ arly boat do 
be passing up soon after daylight, and they'll think it curous to see ye 
stuck that way in the wall!’ 

“ Weill, faith, he left him, half out and half in, and away wid us to the 
bog; and I married Kitty with the first convanience, and it’s mighty happy 
we are, barrin the gauger (that’s Oolahan’s brother-in-law), hat do be 
hunting me out for the still. Sure I expect him to-night, un th’ army 
wid him; and faith I lay quite, watching yer honour, for I thought ye 
might spake to me unknownst about their coming, for ye talked a dale 
tu yerself.”—vol. i. p. 93. 


The Lieutenant is by-and-bye invited to the home of Mr. Cronin :— 

“To the sportsman’s astonishment, the canal was within a hundred 
yards, cut deep through the bog, some forty feet below the surface, and 
so completely out of sight that he had not the most distant notion of its 
proximity; but where the residence of his new friend was remained still 
amystery. The bog had been cut down in several levels, like steps, to 
the canal, but, looking up and down along its straight course, no house, 
or ayy signs of one, could be discovered. ‘ Sure, it isn’t every one I'd 
bring to me place,’ said my companion, ‘ let alone th’ army; for I know 
yer honour right well; and sure, if ye do come in, ye’'ll see nothing.” 
On the deep steps or levels of the cutting were a great many heaps of 
turf piled up, apparently with a view to their convenient shipment in 
the large turf-boats which carry this admirable fuel even as far as Dublin. 
Mr. Cronin, after pausing a minute to enjoy the wondering looks his 
companion cast about in search of the ‘place,’ commenced removing 
one of the heaps upon the level abuut midway between the surface ot 
the bog and the canal. The stack was about five feet high, and as the 
upper portion was removed there appeared a bole, or doorway, in the 
perpendicular face of the cutting against which the heap was raised. 

‘* When the passage became practicable, the master beckoned ‘o his guest, 
and ushered him intoa room of fair dimensions, in the centre of which 
was left standing a column of turf to support the roof, on one side of 
which was a hole, or window, cut down ‘trom the level above, andslight- 
ly covered with dry bushes. The walls and floor were perfectly dry and 
comfortable. There were sundry articles of furniture about the place, 
several low stools, a small table, and a rude old chest, from which !ast the 
owner produced some excellent bread and butter, a bottle of poteen 
whiskey, aud two smal glasses. os 

“ Suddenly the host started, then listened attentively, and finally, ap- 
plying his ear close to the turf-wall,commenced making gestures to 
remain still. After a time there could be distinctly felt a vibration of 
the springy ground, and it was evident, from its increase, that a party of 
many persons was approaching. Suddenly a word or two were spoken 
in a low voice, and immediately fullowed by the loud word of command, 
‘Halt, front: order arms: stand at ease.” The sportsman knew the 
voice well: it was that of his brother officer, and the party was the de- 
tachment to which he himself belonged. Here was a predicament! 
To issue forth would have been to betray his hospitable entertainer, con- 


fiscate his property, and consign him to a prison : to remain hidden in a 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WATERLOO. 


BY A STAFF OFFICER, 


[Hackneyed as the story of Waterloo is, the following pages will be 
found highly graphic and interesting. ] 


Brussels, well do I remember thee as a right pleasant city, with thy 
beautiful park, encompassed by mansions of goodly architecture ; neither 
is thy kindness and hospitality to the fore’gner forgotten: but above all, 
thy magnificent ball-room, styled the concert noble, where Wellington and 
Blucher, kings, princes, and others of high degree, were wont to asseinble 
and bask in the beams shot from the bright eyes of thy waltz-loving 
maidens, lives vividly in my remembrance. 

During a period of some fifteen months, namely from the spring of 1814, 
to che middle of June in the following year, that city, as the head-quarters 
of our small army, was eccupied by a division of British troops. I was 
then at an age to see everything en couleur de rose; my heart, as Byron 
says, was yet in its spring. A staff appointment facilitated my entrée to 
ball fetes, and other attractive meetings; 1 had horses, servants, and 
ample funds to minister to my pleasure; in short, it was by far the most 
brilliant period of my military career. 

On the retreat of the French from Belgium, early in 184, that country 
was overrun by Rovsians, Prussians, and others ef the Allied troops, hose 
exactions pressed heavily upon iis inhabitants; when, therefore, Napo- 
leon’s ebbing fortune drew forward the confederates in a sweeping tide of 
success to Paris, we, who had gained neither honour nor profit while 
knocking our heads against stone walls in Dutch Brabant, were called 
upon to garrison some of the principal towns of the Netherlands, whose 
citizens welcomed us with open arms, knowing we would raise no contri- 
tributions, nor take anything from them without payment. Our aged and 
brave Commander, Lord Lynedoch, who gained his laurels as Sir Thomas 
Graham, left us, and was succeeded by tue hereditary Prince of Orange 
(now King of Holland), a general io the British service, who maintained 
his head-quarters in the capital. 

1 was then attached to the quartermaster-general’s department; but it 
may here be as well to inform the nou-military reader, that the wwo prin; 
cipal branches of the general staff in our service, consist of the adjutant 
and quartermaster-general’s departments, the chief of the former bein 
charged with all that relates to the discipline, arms, ammunition, ai 
clothing of the troops, while the duties of the latter extend over the 
movements, Guartering, encamping, taking up positions and control of 
camp equipment. To every division of the army is attached an officer of 
each branch. There is, besides, the Commissariat, whose business is to 
procure and issue supplies of food and forage, furnish transport for muni- 
tions of war, &c. 

I was sauntering about the park towards seven o’clock on the evening 
of the 15th June, when a soldier of the guards, attached to the quarters 
master general’s office, summoned me to attend Sir William Delancey. 
He had received orders to concentrate the army towards the frontier, 
which until then had remained quiet in cantonments. 1 was employed, 
along with others, for about two hours in writing out “routes” for the 
several divisions, foreign as well as British, which were despatched by 
orderly hussars of the 3d regiment of the German Legion, steady fellows, 
who could be depended on for so impertant a service. To each was ex- 
plained the rate at which he was to proceed, and the time when he was 
to arrive at his destination; he was directed also to bring back the cover 
of the letter which he carried, having the time of its arrival noted upon it 
by the officer to whom it was addressed. 

This business over, which occupied us till after nine, Delancey put @ 
packet into my hand directed to Colonel Cathcart—the present Earl—a 
thorough soldier, and highly esteemed by the Duke, who then filled, as he 
had previously done in Spain, the arduous post of Assistant Quartermaster- 
General to the whole of the cavalry. 

“I believe you can find your way in the dark by the cross roads te 
Ninove,” said Sir William ; “let this be delivered as soon as possible.” 

Proud at my commission, I was speedily in the saddle and threading my 
way, which I did without difficulty. My good nag rapidly cleared the 
fifteen miles, but re reaching the above place, then the head-quarters of 
the cavalry, I fell in with one or two orderly dragoons speeding to out- 
quarters, and I could also perceive lights flickering about in the villages ad- 
jacent to my route: indications which satisfied me that the German hussar 
previously despatched from Brussels had accomplished his mission. 

Here let me stop for a moment to commend the practice in our service of 
having plenty of well-mounted Staff Officers ready to convey orders of mo- 
ment at the utmost speed On the portentous night in question, several, 
chiefly b-longing to the Royal Staff Corps, a body attached to the Quarter- 
master-General’s department, were employed in conveying duplicates of the 
instructians previously forwarded by hussars, in order to guard against the 
possibility of mistake. The omission of such a precautionary measure at 
the P: ussian head-quarters, on the same evening, was attended with disas- 


a : poteen manulactory, hearing his own men outside, searching with the | 'rous consequences, for Blucher’s order for Bulow’s corps to unite with the 
Faith, says lie, the laste ye could do would be to fill the keg in th’ other] revenue officer, for the very place of his concealment, and to be there | rest f his army, being entrusted to a corporal, probably wanting in intel- 
room, and build me up a stack o’ turf for the winter,’ says he. ‘Och | discovered, would have had an awkward appearance, and, with a fidgety | ligence, he did not deliver it in time, whereby that corps, 30,00 strong, 
ether!’ ‘ ° 6 > cay In . ’ z " ’ ’ o~’s . ? 
murther’ says 1; ‘ Mr. Hickey, ye’r hard upon me,’ says I, ‘wid ver commanding officer, might have subiected bim to a court- ie } failed to reach Ligny, and share in the battle. 
. 7 ) | : g ive s ec n a irt-martial. 3 
Burkes and yer Oolahans. Is it OQolahan? } 


Sure ye wouldn’t marry yer 
daughter to an ould man like him? The divel a taste of a grandfather 
ever ye'd be, barrin what I’d be shamed to mention. Come, says 1, Mr 
Hickey, ye'll give me ye’r daughter—she's fond o’ me. Clap hands up 
on that, says I, aud I'll fill the keg with the first runnings—the raal stuff, 
gays I; oucet ye taste it ye’ll put Ovlahan’s Parliameat in a jar, and 


knew not Ww hat to do; and, as is usual in such cases, did, nothing. 

* Sometimes the party was moved further on; then back again past the 
door; then they halted close in front: but the d y turf left no traces ol 
footmarks, ard all their attempts were baffled. Several of the large stacks 
of tar! they removed, but our particular one escaped from its mnsiguifi 
cance; and to have removed all would have been the work of a week 





General de Jomini, in his * Guerres de la Révolution,” insists strongly 
on the vast importance to an army, of a good Staff, and both Napoleon and 
Wellington fully appreciated its value; and yet, we may be allowed to 
think that the French Staff was far from perfect in the Waterloo campaign. 
The bandying about of D’Erlon’s corps hetween Quatre Bras and Ligny, 
during the battles at those places, which prevented its firing a shot; the 
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ignorance of the French respecting Blucher’s line of retreat on the night of 
the 16th after its defea’ at Ligny, until a late hour in the succeeding day; 
the want of communication between Buonaparte and Grouchy afterwards, 
may perhaps all be attributable, not to any lack of intelligence or zeal 
among the French Staff, but to the want of English horses with bottom 
and speed to carry their riders through labours and difficulties. What, let 
me ask, is the best cheval Normand that ever pranced, compared with a 
Yorkshire hunter for crossing a country? Our own Staff at the period in 
question, was by no means perfection, but most of the men composing it 
were well mounted, could ride, too, and were deficient neither in intelli- 
gence nor enterprise. ; 

But to return. As I anticipated I found on reaching Ninove, Colonel 
Cathcart had taken his measures for assembling the Cavalry, and he im 
mediately dismissed me with a message to Sir W. Delancey, intimating 
that when collected the cavalry would move as ordered. On my way 
back, at a more sober pace than I used when going to Ninove, I fell in 
with several officers of rank hastening from the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball to join their divisions, to whom, being acquainted with the move- 
ments generally, | was of use in directing them .how to steer their 
— so as to fall in with the troops, who were by that time on the 
marc 

It may have been about four o’clock in the morning, when I re-entered 
Brussels, and found stillness reigning in all the lower streets through 
which I had to pass. Ascending by the Rue de Madeline, I traversed 
the beautiful Piace Royale, leading into the Park, where all the avail- 
able space was filled with infantry; yet not a sound was audible save 
aslight clatter of horses’ shoes upon the pavement. Seeing along line of 
kilted men, | recognized Picten’s division standing at attention, while 
its redoubtable Commander, attended by his Statl, was riding a the 
line, making his inspection, thereby causing the sounds alluded to, 
which alone interfered with the general stillness. Ina few minates the 
troops broke into sub-divisions, and I waited, near.the Hotel Bellevue to 
see them pass. First came a battalion of the 95th Rifles [now the Rifle 
Brigade] in their sombre green dress and black accoutrements. The 
old 28th followed, having the number both in front and rear of their low 
caps—a memorial of Egypt. The Rvyal Highlanders, the brave 42ad, 
succeeded : marching so steadily that even the sable plumes, surmount- 
ing their Highland bonnets, scarcely vibrated. The 78th and 22nd, also 
in fall Highland costume, were there, and I was particularly struck with 
the men belonging to the grenadier company of the latter regiment ; 
thinking I had never seen before so many fine-locking fellows together. 
They reminded me of Scott’s portrait of old “ Bell-the-Cat.” The 
Spanish bronze, moreover, on their cheeks told of hard oubengnes and 
glorious victories in a distant clime ; and I felt that the onset of such 
powerful and confident-looking soldiers must be irresistible. 

Lliugered tosee the whole of that noble division of veterans pass, and 
listened to their heavy measured tread, which seemed to shake the ad- 
jaceut buildings, arousing the slambering inmates; and more than one 
fair arm was protruded from the upper windows, waving a handkerchief 
in token of friendly feeling. Forth they went, by the Namur Gate,— 


“ And Ardepnes waves above them her green leaves 
Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave,—alas ! 
Ere even to be trodden like the grass, 
Which now, beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low.” 


These are fine lines of the noble poet, and but too truly describe the 
fate of hundreds who marched in the ranks of this fine division; for ere 
the sun had set, whose early rays gilded their bright bayonets as they 
issued from the city, grim death had made sad havoc amongst them. But 
nut in vain was the sacrifice ; since it is admitted on all sides, that Pic- 
ton’s indomitable energy and the determined bravery of his men were 
mainly instrumental in stemming the advancing tide, till other succours 
came up, and helped te repel every effort of Ney’s troops on the position 
of Quatre Bras. 

I think it was after two o’clock on the afternoon of the 16th, when a 
distant firing was heard at Brussels, and seriously alarmed many English 
families ; members of which were observed harrying to and fro, anxious 
to retire to Autwerp, but horses were no longer to be procured, and 
their sitaation was very distressing. Among the inhabitants themselves 
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too happy to profit by the good nature of the Dutch drivers; adding that 
be felt as if the jolting along the paved road would kill him outright, and 
he would then, like Richard, give his kingdom for a horse, “ Have then 

our wish,” I answered ; “for yonder comes your mau with the Anda- 
usian, whom I passed bat a few minutes since.” Brough was very proud 
of his steed, a yi showy high-actioned animal, which had car- 
ried him in the Peninsula; and his unexpected appearance, 80 oppor- 
tunely, was not calculated to lessen him in his master’s favour. 

The shades of evening were creeping over the ground by the time we 
arrived at the scene of action, and we were too late to see Ney’s last at- 
tack; bodies of theenemy seemed still to threaten our position, but, ex- 
cept by the artillery and skirmishers, there was no more firing. The 
Duke remained for some time near the Bois de Bossu, intently watching 
the dark masses in our front, which were then scarcely beyond the range 
of our most advanced field-pieces; but it was soon evident from their 
motions that the business of the day was over. Sume of our friends, be- 
longing to the Staff, gave us in the meantime an account of the battle ; 
all agreeing that the Dake had never before been so severely pressed, or 
had so much difficulty to maimain his position; it was mentioned too 
that he had exposed his person more than on any former occasion, and 
that his escaping without a wound was wonderful. Then followed an 
eulogiam of our troops, and also of the old Brunswick cavalry (formerly 
in our Service); but the foreign troops generally had disappointed ex- 
pectation. 

The next question was, quarters for the night—not fo: the troops who 
had so hardly fought, they had the cold ground for their bed with the 
canopy of heaven fora coverlid, and short commons for supper; but for 
the Staff, who could go where they pleased, and get honsed. Genappe, 
which was only about a couple of mites in the rear, would, we knew, be 
head-quarters, and thither | accompanied my fellow traveller and oth- 
ers. On entering the principal auberge, we found a long table, with 
covers laid for at least twenty persons, the arrangement of which an 
officer of the Duke’s personal Staff was superintending, as a sort of major 
domo: there were hampers of wine in a corner of the room, from which 
the officer in question was selecting bottles for the table. On observing 
my companion, whose rank entitled him to some consideration, he pro- 
posed that he should remain and sup with his Grace ; the invitation, how- 
ever, wa) declined, aud we left the house. We succeeded in getting a 
billet from the Mayor ona worthy shoemaker, who received us very 
hospitably, desiring his wife to boil a chicken and fry an omelette for 
their gnests ; these we despatehed with much gusto, and then retired to 
excellent beds, 

It was then about eleven, and I had just fallen asleep, when a tre- 
mendous clatter of horses in the street awoke and caused me to fly to 
my wiudow in some alarm; which ceased when I found that the horse- 
men were movingin the direction of the enemy. i tried to recompose 
myself to sleep, but the incessant clatter of hoofs, jingle of steel scab- 
bards, and rattle of artillery kept me awake for hours, as I thought. This 
was the whole, or near!y so, of the British and Germau Legion Cavalry, 
wich some troops of horse artillery, which had moved from Ninove, by 
Nivelles, and were proceeding onward to Qaatre Bras. 

The last horseman of the rear-gaard lad scarcely passed by, when I 
fancied it was time for me to up and on horseback. Before day-light I 
was again with the army, and when the sun rose a truly magnificent 
spectacle presented itself, as I rode along that part of the Nivelles and 
Namur road, behind which most of our divisions were ranged in position. 
There was no point from which the eye could command the whole of 
the ground occupied, none being sufficiently elevated for that purpose ; 
and besides, the Bois de Bossu, a wood of some extent, closed the pros- 
pect to the right; the tall rye, moreover, which mostly covered the un- 
dulating land, served to conceal much of the infantry, breaking as it 
were its continuity of line. Still, the length to which it extended; the 
great number of guns visible, with lighted match, ready to open their de- 

structive fire; and the large bodies of cavalry in rear, were evidence that 
a powerful army now awaited the approach of the enemy. 
{a our front, and perhaps a couple of miles distant, the prevailing ver 
dure was broken here and there by black-looking patches, known to be 
masses of the enemy; but they must also have had troops nearer to us, 
as a support to skirmishers, who kept up a constant popping, which was 
responded to by those on our own side in the low ground between the 
armies, where grew a few straggling pollard willows and stunted alders; 
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satisfied my curiosity, I was returning towards Head Quarters, as the 
Commander of an Army and his Staff are termed in military language, 
when my attention being attracted by a group of persons near the wood 
of Bossu, I crossed over to see what they were aieut, On getting near 
I recognised therred facings of the 33d, and having some acquaintance 
with that regiment, I at once rode up to the party, and became witness 
of a must affecting and impressive scene. On the ground was extended 
the tall form ofa Roarted comrade, covered by his military cloak, around 
which were standing, bare-headed, three or four officers ; two soldiers 
were leaning on their spades, wherewith a shallow grave had been dug. 
One of the officers was endeavouring, in broken accents, to read our 

beautiful burial service, another, the elder Gore, stood motionless as a 
statue, with eye fixed on the cloaked mass at his feet ; young Haigh, a 
boy of eighteen summers, was crying like a child; even the hesde sol- 

diers were powerfully affected. ‘Saeecdss not to be told whose body lay 
shrouded by the mantle; its length, the mourners—their grief—all told 

the tale but too plainly. When the reader ceased I cast an inquiring look 
towards Haigh, who, stooping, drew back from the corpse a portion of its 
covering, and, as I expected, disclosed to my gaze the pale and beauti- 
fully chiselled features of Arthur Gore. Poor fellow! But two short 
weeks before, chancing to pass through a village in which the 33rd lay 
cantoned, I fell in with my old and valued Marlow acquaintance, one of 
the finest and handsomest samples of British youth in the Service. That 
evening we had a joyous and harmless carouse; we were all old Marlow 
men, the eldest of whom was scarcely twenty, who only three years be- 
fore were contending at foot ballin the college field. Alas! how changed 

the scene, when between two great and hostile armies, the same individ- 

uals were engaged in committing to earth the body of him, who was on 

that occasion the life of the party. What must have been the anguish of 
that fine lad’s mother, when the sad tidings reached her, that all her 
fond hopes aad thus been nipped in the bud! I waited to see the last 

shovel full of earth pilod over his remains, dropped a tear upon the grave, 

and departed. This me.ancholy incident not only affected me greatly at 
the time, but made a lasting impression on my mind ; hence, whenever 

Quatre Bras is mentioned, I always see before me, must vividly depicted, 
the touching scene I witnessed by the :ide of the Bois de B ssu. 

I well remember that nothing connected with our army so much sur- 
prised the good people of Brussels, as the extreme youthfuluess of its 
junior officers. Accustomed to the stout forms and bushy whiskers of 
the French, to see Lieutenants and even Captains in their teens, caused 
them to give many a shrug of the shoulder, coupled with the observation, 
“ Mais les officiers Anglais sont si jeunes!” Contrasting the quiet, unas- 
suming, and gentlemanly character of these with the more brusque man- 
ners amoung the French and Germans, which they considered as more 
military ; being, moreover, but very imperfectly informed respecting the 
exploits of the Peninsular army; I kuow that the Bruxellois thought lit- 
tle of us as soldiers ; indeed, I occasionally beard the superiority of our 
sailors more than hinted at. The battle of Waterloo must, I think, have 
opened their eyes to the truth, and no doubt whenever we may again 
have the pleasure of being among them, our lads will neither be twitted 
with their youth nor the superiority of the bluejackets. The conqueror 
of Scinde is reported to bave said that he never wished to see a Captain 
above six-and-twenty : I must not stop now to discuss the question, 
whether old or young officers are best for service generally ; but will 
hazard an opinion that for battle the headlong dush of the English lad of 
twenty is better than the calculating coolness of riper years. 

Returning to the place where I had met the Duke when I set out on 
my ramble around the outposts, [ found him still on the same spot ; where 
he remained till Gordon and his escort came in with jaded horses, soon af- 
ter 10 o’clock. On hearing his report, the Duke said a few words to De- 
lancey, wo observing me near him, directed me to go to Sir Thomas 
Picton, and tell him the orders were to make immediate preparations for 
falling back upon Waterloo. I found Sir Thomas at a farm house,—some 
distance—perhaps half-a-mile—aiong the Charleroi road, who gave me @ 
suriy acknowledgment in answer to my message, and [ then returned to 
report its delivery. 

The first sign of the army being about to retire, was the gathering in 
of the wounded ; troopers were sent out to the front, who placed such 
disabled men as could sit in a saddle on their horses, they themselves 
walked by ther side, lending them support with one hand while with 
the other they led the docile animals. Sometimes a poor fellow might 























which, together with the partially standing crops, afforded cover, ren- 
dering the firing a useless waste of ammunition. 
Some few changes were made in the disposition of the troops after 











there was little appearance of excitement, fur they had seen too much 
of armies during the early portion of the preceding year to think more of 
them than a passing stcrm, highly disagreeable in its effects—an un- 
avoidable evil, to be borne with patient resignation. But the city was 
no longer tranquil and orderly in appearance ; there was military bag- 
gage inthe streets; stray soldiers, of different nations, loitering about, 
people everywhere on the move ; waggons, with military stores and 
provisions, impeding the passages; in short, there prevailed a general 
appearance of restlessness and disorder, such as we witness in a large 
English town during the time of its fair. 

Leaving the capital in this condition, [ was soon in the shady forest of 
Soignies, and having under me my best horse, expected to reach the scene 
of action very speedily : imagining from the loudness of the cannonade 
thata battle must be raging at the outskirts of the forest in the vicinity of 
Mont 8t. Jean. Butas my ill-luck would have it, I had not got far ere 
I overtook an officer of some rank, whose situation gave him a right to 
control my actions, and, in accordance with his desire, I was compelled to 
rein in my nag, and jog on at the sober pace of my superior, who seem- 
ed disposed to husband the strength of the andersized animal he be- 
strode. On emerging from the forest, beyond the village of Waterloo, the 
firing appeared more distant; so that either the forest acted as a con- 
ductor or we had got out of the direct line of wind, which probably blew 
ther from Ligny to Brussels. Just after we passed the hamlet of Mont 
St. Jean, we met one of the Duke’s trusty Statt Officers, Sir George Sco- 
vell, who pulled up for a few moments, and remarked that the firing 
had seemed to follow him as he rode along. No doubt it grew louder as 
he gradually got more iato the line of the wind setting from Ligny to- 
‘wards the forest inourrear. I suppose Sir George was on some press- 
ing mission, as his horse wasin a foam. Knowing nothing of the armies 
in our frout, the observation of this officer, that the firing had seemed 
to follow him, led us to suppose that our troops were fighting in retreat ; 
but the intelligence had no effect on my companion, who continued the 
even tenor of his way, as before. He was a veteran who had seen ser- 
vice, abrave and even zealous soldier ; but years had robbed him of all 
enthusiasm, which I, a very young man, then felt in its full force. What 
would not I have given to be able to gallop to the summit of the next 
acclivity from whence, I imagined, we could descry the battle. I felt 
and chafed like Sinbad when the “ Old Manof the Sea” was on his back, 
pe oye my Old Man’s moral clutch was not less pertinacious and effec 
tual. 

At length we cleared the long village of Genappe, and began to meet 
wounded men and stragglers, from some of whom we gathered where- 
abouts the troops were engaged,—our ownl mean; for as to the Prus- 
sians, then fighting at Ligny, the cannonade of which battle resounded 
to Brussels, drowning that of the secondary action at Quatre Bras, we re- 
mained in perfect ignorance respecting them. There was now quite a 
stream of disabled soldiers on the road, habited 1n red, white, blue, or 
black ; the latter being the uniform colour of the Brunswick troops, 
whose chakos were ornamented with a skull and cross-bones, intimating, 
{ delieve, a determination to avenge their Duke, who fell at Jena, or die. 
Some of the men in sable jackets seemed to have lost sight of the im 
plied vow, being, so far at least as | could perceive, unhurt. Oue man 
was gesticulating violently, evidently describing some scene, and as he 
aang me I caughtthe words “ Un.er Herzog ist todt.” Such was the 

rst intimation we had of the Dake of Brunswick's fate. He wasa fine 
soldier-like looking young man, and his embroidered black uniform be- 
came him well. His troops, between seveu and eight thousaad strong, 
had for some weeks past been quartered near Vilvorden, but five miles 
from Brussels, and hence the Duke and his Staff were frequent visitors 
to the capital, where I had often encountered them. 
when Wellington inspected his contingent, and I then remarked the 
pride with which he surveyed his well-dressed and handsomely appoint- 
ed soldiers—iafantry, cavalry, and artillery; they were guod- looking 
troops, but most of them being but recruits, were wholly unfit to contend 
against the old * Moustaches” of Buonaparte. 

Presently we fell in with a hage lumbering mass, which puzzled us 
not a little to make out what it was. Thisturned out to be a Dutch 12 
pounder gun, upon which, and its carriage, were clastered a dozen or 
more of wounded men, with tora uuiforms, bloody and dirty, many hav- 
ing head or limb bouad up. and among them were two or three females 
I was not a little surprised to hear my ume proceeding from a Voice in 
the midst of this Datch mass; buto, peering into it more closely, I dis 
covered the good-looking phiz of Brough of the 44th, who told ime his 
division (Picton’s) had been severely handled, but held its ground ; that 
he himself had got hit, and was besides knocked up by their forced 
march of twenty miles before getting into action, and was therefore bui 


the Duke of Wellington arrived on the ground, soon after daylight ; 
arms were then piled, and the men, still wearied with their exertions of 
marching and fighting on the preceding day, lay down to snatch a little 
more est. The Duke, too, after riding about and satisfying himself that | 
all was as it should be, dismounted and stretched himself on the growads 
very near the point where the road from Brussels to Charleroi crosses, 
that leading from Nivelles to Namur, forming thereby the Quatre Bras. | 
He was dressed in his usual field costume, namely, a snort blue frock | 
coat, and shorter cloak of the same colour, leather pantaloons, and Hessian | 
boots ; his plain and low cocked-hat was surmounted by no feather, such | 
as we see on the great statue—that is a trifling anachronism of Wyatt's, as | 
the weepiug-willow plame was not worn by the English until after we 
got to Paris, where we borrowed it trom the Prussians. On the Duke’s 
b'ack cockade were three small ones, about an inch in diameter, being 
those of Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands, in token of his holding 
rank in the armies of those countries. [I remained for some time at a 
short distance from the great mun, who occasionally addressed a few 
words to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Sir E. Barnes, Delancey, and others of 
his principal officers He was then awaiting the return of Sir Alexander 
Gordon, who had gone off by the Namar road, some time between 6 and 
7 o'clock, escorted by a squadron of the 10th Hussars. I had seen this 
detachment start at a round trot, but of course knew not the object of 
despatching it; which, as we learned afterwards, was to gain iatelligence 
of Blucher’s operations, whose defeat at Ligny we, that is, the army 
generally, were ignorant of, though the Duke was aware of it. 

[availed myself of this pericd of quietness to go and examine particu- 
larly the ground which had been so hardly contested the day before. 
Descending by the Charleroi road, I looked arourd three or four farm- 
houses, not far from the point of Quatre Bras, in and about which were 
many wounded men; and I observed several shot-holes in the walls and 
roofs. It was in this part that the main struggles took place, the French 
Cuirassiers having repeatedly charged past those houses, even up to the 
Quatre Bras; and hence not only was the corn entirely trodden down | 
fur some distance on each side of the road, but the straw was cut up and 
soiled, as | have seen it iu a London square on occasions of sickness. 
Over the ground, in every directioa, lay strewed battered helmets, dam- 
aged cuirasses, broken muskets and swords, shattered gun-carriages, 
crushed uniform caps, and other signs of fierce strife; and that it had not 
been blood!ess was attested by the manly form ot many a bold cuirassier, 
which there lay beside a deadopponent. The French cavalry had shown 
wonderful daring in their charges; an eye-witness told me that on one 
occasion eight oz ten fine fellows, wishing to clear a farm-yard near the 
point in question, in which were some of our men, rode into it, expecting 
to get out on the other side; in the mean time a couple of guns were 
placed so as to commend the only entrance, and when the Frenchmen 
sought to make their escape almost every one was brought down by their 
fire, like pigeons from a trap. 

I then went towards the advance posts in front of our left, passing 
over the ground where the gallant 42nd had been surprised by the 
cuirassiers, who, concealed by the rye, which was near seven ieet high, 
were upon that regiment before it could even think of forming square 
to oppose them. Here, lay many of“ the unreturning brave” whom I 
had seen march from Brussels full of “ high hope,” but a few short | 
hours before. The corn there was only destroyed in patches, and hence 











I wae present, too, | 


at but a few yards’ distance no sign of death appeared; but, neverthe- | 
less, the ground was thickly dotted with the slain, who.lay in every | 
attitude of recumbence, but most commonly on their backs, and gene- | 
rally the countenances were placid, bearing no trace of suflering in their | 
last moments. I occasionally spoke to and endeavonred to cheer such | 
of the wounded as being unable to move, remained on the spot. Nota 
murmur did any of the poor fellows utter; they knew they would be| 
cared for when circumstances should permit, and in the mean time bore 
hunger, thirst, and pain with a man'y resignation. It is not in battie 
only that the British soldier evinces his fortitade and thorough manii- 
ness of character; his superiority isequally apparent when he is stretched 
on the bed of suffering. Let us rejoice that the country and Legislature 
have at length been awakened toa sense of the soldier's merits, and uawor- 
thy treatment in times past, and that there is a promise of amendment for 
the future. And, at the same time, let us not furget the exertions made 
in his behalfby the worthy Editor of the United Service Magazine, and 
other directors of the press, whose unremitting advocacy of his cause has 
been so instrumental in ameliorating his condition. 

But toreturn to mystery. Keeping a sharp look out lest any detach- 
ment of French cavalry shold come apon me unawares, I rode along 








the irregular live of our skirmishers, and there was no risk in so doing, 
those of the enemy had fallen back, and all firing had ceased. Having 





be seen toppling from side to side, requiring two men to keep bim in his 
seat; the horses moving gently, as if conscious that the motion was torture 
to their sutfering riders. Some required to be carried in a blanket; but, 
one way or another, every man that could be found with life in him was 

rought in and sent to the rear. I think it was near mid-day ere this 
duty was completed and the troops had begun to withdraw from the posi- 
tion by brigades, so as to keep the distant enemy in ignorance of the 
movements as long as possible. Just as the retreat commenced, I was 
ordered off to Mont St. Jean, when I was told I should meet the Quar- 
termaster-General ; accordingly I made for Genappe, and as the big}, 
road was by that time filled with troops, being moreover careless of the 
farmer’s interest, I took a short cut through the corn-fields, in suche 
direction as enabled me to strike into that village about its centre. There 
I found sad confusion prevailing ; country wagons with stores, ammuni- 
tion tumbrils, provision waggons, and wounded men, choked up the 
street, so that it was impossible for any one to pass. Aware of the great 
importance of freeing the passage ata time when the retiring troops might 
be pressed by the enemy, I at once set to work to remedy the disorder 
that prevailed. Let the reader picture to himself police constable 61 C 
posted at the pastry-cook’s corner where Gracechurch Street enters 
Cheapside, at a moment when those passages, together with Bishopsgate 
and Leadenhall Strsets, are blocked up by busses drays, waggons, carts, 
advertising locomotives, private carriages, and dodging cabs, when chat 
unhappy functionary is vaiuly striving to restore order and clear the ways, 
and he will have some idea of the difficulty I experienced in executing 
my self-nposed task. Happily I was acquainted with some pithy expres- 
sions in two or three languages, whic h were familiar to the ears of those 


| I had to deal with; and these, together with the flat of my sword, proved 


very efficacious in the end. While in the ‘thick of this scene of tunult 
and confusion, I felt some one clap me on the shoulder, and on looking 
round saw W. Delancey. ‘“ You are very well employed here,” said he ; 
“remain and keep the way clear for the troops ; I shall not want you at 
Waterloo.” Encouraged by my chief's commendation I redoubled my 
efforts, and had soon the satisfaction of seeing the defile free. 

My task as a military constable being concluded, and having nothing 
to do at Mont St. Jean, where my colleagues were employed in examin- 
ing the ground, [ went straight to Brussels. That night the rain fell in 
torrents, drenching to the skin the troops, who, arriving late at their 
position, had no time to do more than construc. blanket tents; a feeble 
protection against such a pitiless storm as raged during several hours. 

| It will be observed that in my account of Picton’s Division leaving 
Brussels I have only mentioned five battalions: besides those there 
were three others, namely, the Ist ot the Royals, Ist 32ud, and 2nd 44th, 
together with a brigade of Hanoverians. ]— United Service Magazine. 

—————-- -— 
MUSIC AND THE MODERN OPERA. 
Resumed from last week. 


Gluck, and many other composers, chose their plots and scenes from 
the regions of mythological or classical story: it was the taste of the age. 
The toga aud the sandal were then the principal properties of the green - 
room; and, in this instance, we may see the truth of the saying, that no- 
thing shows more clearly the spirit of an age than the taste of the public 
in light, fictitious literature, aud in the drama. A feather may indicate 
which way the wind sets, and the rising republican spirit of France loved 
to feast its imagination on the glories and sublime deeds of the classic age 
they longed to emulate. The possible perfection and self eupported 
greatness and unselfishness of human nature was one of the tempung al- 
lacies most likely to suit the taste of an ungodly and proudly coutident 
generation; aad to such the stern heroism and bloody justice of a Brutus 
or a Cocles were above all other passions likely to be pleasing when re- 
presented with the vivid power of action and stage decoration. In Eng- 
land, also, it was always as an Alceste, an Iphigenia, a P roserpina, that 
the great sirens of the day fascinated their audience. Catalani, in later 
tim2s, was the great type of Semiramide-—“ Regina e +a pp! —and 
after her Pasta, still later, reigued a8 queen im the awful splendour of 
Medea. 

Rossini spread further the dominion of the opera. In the Gazza Le- 
dra, he gives the hearty joyousness of peasant life to the scene; and, in 
the Cenerentola, the magic effect of the fairy story of the glass slipper. 
Mozart gave a new feature to the operatic. morale in the course of bis 
bacchanalian hero, Don Giovanni; and bis Just sentence and exit in fire 
and brimstone was one of the first attempts to show forth the modern 
idea of the place of punishment, instead of the Tartarus of ancient story. 
Weber, in Der. Freyschutz, gave us & more distinct view of Satan in his 
Zamiel, fluttering with crimson pinions through the depths of the German 
forest; and when the last bullet iscast by Caspar, a fierce and sudden 
blaze glares through the riven sky, as if at that moment the centre of 
the tempter’s dominions were exposed to view. 
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In Oberon, Weber worked a miracle in music ; it stands care soli- 
tary as the enchanted isle of Prospero. None but wane one Kea of 
alised satisfactorily to our ears the strain with which Arie se 8l- 
ble, playing solemn music.” Oberon is like - gine pia Seen te 
which the light of the sun plays in a thousand co  porhene fit 1g = ai 
fairy-like tints of the rainbow seem to be the stull whereo!t € thal e 
80 Jelicate, so etherial, so magically brilliant is yrs part ! ier ae 
vellous work. It is united, also, with the heroic devotion of the F ala- 

: : ive of the age is the glorious 
dins of Charlemagne; aad amply express!y f * Reiza th 
mareb and martial chorus with which it winds up the fate o elza the 

rave.” : / 
wees hase bee or year is leagued with a remarkably silly story; 
and the still more silly saying, that the libretto of an opera is of no conse- 
uence is also proved untrue, from the evident disadvantage at which 
that opera is viewed and heard, even when listened to under the spell of 
: : 
ba ag ped ew ae for Bellini and Romani to unite their powers in sg 
at tragic opera of Norma. The taste of the opera-going public | 
come more susceptible of excitement, and the commonplace — - 
L’ Assedio di Carinto, and L’ultimo Giorno di Pompeii have been supersede 
by the more intense interest and — catastrophes of a 
zia. and Anna Bolena. Still later Verdi has seized on all that can be —_ 
densed into one piece of the chivalrous, the sacred, the poetical, and the 
pathetic, ia the grand effect of the Lombardi. 

No one who has ever seen and felt the opera of Norma—to recur once 
more to the first mentioned piece, can conscientiously say that the story 
or plot of an opera is of no consequence. : 

he scene is laid in the vast depths of a primeval forest. The only 
promineut objects for decoration and scenic effect are the bare colossal 
walls ofa Druidical temple, and the grotesque and massive altar of the 
hideous war-god. ‘The dramatis persone consist of that order of men over 
whose very existence the mystery of horror and darkness still hangs. De- 
votional dignity and despairing passion alternately show their power in 
the person ot the priestess ‘and in the faithless Pollio is represented the 
delusive sigat of the superior art and civilisation only loving to betray 
The false Roman comes before the eyes of the Druidical 
protectress arrayed in the glory of unknown refinement, and the great 
priestess is at heart but a child of the wilderness, till, stained with crime, 
sbe atones for her sin with ber blood. and regains the love of Pollio at the 
foot of the pyre, lighted for the sacrifice of both. , : 

In the course of the piece there are innumerable beauties and points of 
thrilling power, when properly rendered, from the first proud entrance of 
the magnificent savage to the terrible sentence, “ Sirea, io,’? when own- 
ing ber crime, she tears the wreath from her brow, and preparés for a 
humiliating death. Ee 

It is the ¢ruth of the struggle, and the results of the struggle, in Norma, 
that give it so commanding a place. The stage heroine speaks the inner 
feelings of every noble heart, and tells the tale of suffering in accents of 
surpassing anguish. To embody fully the character of the Druidess is a 
task requiring an extraordinary combination of feeling, taste, and power. 
Grisi “ does the thing” grandly ; but yet, through her tigress wrath and 
despotic tenderness, there are glimpses of the actress and the rouge-pot, 
there is a want of unity in the teeling. 

Her acting we have seen surpassed by one whose name was never 
he: rd in England, though ber rising fame was of great promise ; but the 
Italiaa girl we mention was deprived of voice when only just beginning 
her career, aud retired in misery to some town in italy. in er voice, in 
her action, there was a depth of regretful tenderness even in the meeting 
with Poltio, where Grisi pours out the full vials of her wrath, and no- 
thing else—even then there was awfal sorrow in the question, ‘* Thou art 
trembling, and for whom 7” 

Grisi shouts her defiance with the eagerness of a panther: in the war- 
song of Gaul, and in the magnificent address to the rising moon, she too 
evidently addresses the pit, and prophesies to the denizens of the stalls 
instead of the worshippers on the stage. We have another figure before 
usas we write,—a figure half prostrate, with clasped bands raised in 
prayer,—a face turned almost away from the audience, but eyes fixed on 
the object of worship,—a simple white robe, a black girdle, her hair 
straight and dark, flung otf the brow and sweeping to the very ground, 
intense devotion iu the attitude, the awful earnestness of belief in every 
rich, deep tone of the mournful voice—a voice even then clouded, though 
its hoarseuess appeared like a veil flung over its burning passion aud 
power 

The famous crisis, “ Sirea, io,’’ is most trying to the actress’s taste. 
Grisi says it proudly, and deliberatety unclasps the wreath. Adelaide 
Kemble stated “ 1 was Nor....-.. ma!" It took ten minutes and a quar- 
ter by Shrewsbury clock; and she curled up her little tinger as she teld 
her wreath like an elegant girl witha teacup. Lind clasps ber hands on 
her face. Castellan simply curtsies aud cries. All these different views 
of the subject appear to us false and miserably defective. Dasta’s im- 
mortal * io,” ia the Medea, might, with justice, be proudly given ; but 
Norma is then pronouncing her own irrevocable sentence of death. There 
is more room tor anguish than for pride. There is even some state eti- 
quetie iu Grisi’s mode of explauatiou Adelaide Kemble’s long drawn 
note was a vulzar tour de force, putting one in mind of a long suspension 
bridge between sublime precipices. Jenny Lind should remember that 
@ savage at the stake would lardly think of blushing behind ber fiugers. 
Castellun koows no better than the cat what to do iu such circumstances. 
But we have seen our ideas once fulfilled, by one who stood as in a 
trance of horror, forgetfa! of the savage crew arousd her, calm in the 
self possession of extreme agony, uncrowued, yet full of diguity aud of 
tenderness for the guilty lover at her side. 

Then came the sudden cry and ghastly berror of the look that accom- 
panied the sudden recollection of her chil ren—the increasing despera- 
tion --the passionate prayer for mercy—the hurrying, maddening struggle 
with her father’s wrath—the ecstacy of the lust furgiveness—the aniting 
burst of the last ba s when the scene closes with oue cry from the chorus, 
one crack of the orchestra, and the crimson glitter of the flames through 
the forest. It isa conclusion worthy of the descendant of the ancient 
Greek tragedy, aud such the modern opera undoubtedly is ; and, as such, 
deserves the high place it is now taking, not only as a mere spectacle, but 
as the highest order of dramatic art. 

_ In consideration of this being a solemn fact, we really think the pub- 
lic should be protected from the trauslations aud poetry of Messrs. Bunn 
and Fitzball. See Norma, act l.:— 





““ How gad the fate, unhappy maid, 
How vile appears his treason, 
To love and be betrayed, 
Saddeus the heart and puzzles the reason.” 


We need offer no annotations on this delicate morsel. Why will no more 
highly accomplished poets take in hand a decent translation ? 

in Germany Meudelssohn, and in Italy Verdi, are the two stars of ex- 
celling brightuess at present. The former has the magic of Weber united 
to the sablimity of Handel: not that his sacred music is of so massive 
and overwhelming a power; his “ Hymn of Praise’ is like the aérial 
music of spirits that never fell aud never suffered ; bu. the “ Hallelujah” 
of Handel is the thauksgiving of tho redeemed from great tribulation. 
Mendelssohn has wart given any thing to the opera; the task we should 
like to set him would be a musical interpretation of The Ancient Mariner, 
for he is the Coleridge of melody. 

Of what may be called the new school of Young Italy, Verdi is the idols 
He manifests the same desire as Meyerbeer, and the mystic sentimental- 
ists of jeune France, to tread on furbidden ground, and approach the mys- 
teries of religion with what we think, in our insular innocence,—-a 
somewhat daring lireverence. He has laid violent hand on Nebuchad- 
nezzar: and the great heathen monarch stands forth in the most striking 
attitude he ever assumed on earth; while the composer adorns his 
posiiion with some of the most expressive music he has ever written, 
Well has he combined the grotesque martial and barbaric songs and 
choruses of the Assyrians with the plaintive and mourufal strains 
of the captive Jews. There is a superb sadness in their united 
complaint, which swells on the ear like the wind sighing through the 
harps on the willows. There is one tremendous scene, in ‘which 
the mpnarch in tury commands the people to fall down and wos lip 
him. He shouts, “Son Dio!” and at the impious assertion a flash of light- 
bing blazes rouud bis head, and dashes his crown to the ground. Blasted 


he falls. aud rises, mad aad stuygering, tosing a soug of horrible delirium. 


In the Lombardi, there are innumerable prayers, a baptism, several deaths | 


and a portion of Heaven thrown open to the public gaze. But we 
will readily grant there can be no more beautiful scenic illusion than 
parts of the opera we meatiou,—the chorus of uaseen pilgrims when 
they first view the towers of Zion, the prayertul sweetuess of the address 
to the sacred hillsand valleys, the chivalro is joy of the red cross knights 
On first beholding the walls of Antioch,the Saraceni¢ coquetry of the harem 
chorus, the hymna of the Christian maiden, ‘* Salve Regina,” and above 
all, the deeply touching scene in the cave on the banks of the Jordan. 
When the opera was represented » Rome, the howls, shrieks, and yells 
of rapture were deafening at the peiforimance of the baptismal trio. The 
hero (a ci-devant Moslem) lies dying on a heap of stones; his love, Gisel- 








da, is cursing her evil destiny when the hermit of the cavern comes forth, 
and filling the gilded helmet of the warrior with water, he poursit on the 
faint and dying head; the voices unite in a trio of unutterable beauty ,— 
one growing weaker in death, another stronger in the agony of life, and 
a third, in ponderous bass notes, giving solid sentences of holy comfort. 
The whole is inexpressibly painful; and the following scenes no less so, 
when a chorus of unseen spirits chant a dirge-like serenade to the sleep- 
ing Giselda. Sbe lies alone on a heap of rude stones,—it is night, the 
cave is quite dark,—she lies muttering in an unblessed sleep, and lo! 
Heaven opens, and from a cloud of light comes the voice of her lost love, 
summoning her to join the spirit her counsels have now made happy 
with God There isa silvery and ringing accampaniment of harps, a rich 
echo of angelic symphonies, the voice of Orontes dies away, and clouds 
and darkness roll once more over the halo from whence it came. Theu 
Giselda starts from her rest, with faltering steps, haggard face, and tang- 
led hair; bewildered with grief, she murmurs afew broken words,—“So 
bright—now all so dark! that voice—that gleam of heaven!” then strength 
pe hope return, and the brilliant force of ** Non fu sogno” is like life and 
light, once more her own. There is, quite at the end, one gorgeous burst 
of joyful praise, when all the crusaders, knights, and pilgrims raise up 
their voices before the the entrance of Jerusalem ; a flood of rich arpeg- 
gios sweep to and fro beneath the chorus, and the opera closes in a blast 
of triumph. 


England. Pasta said, inItaly, she sang for pleasure; in France, for fame ; 
in England, for money. England pours a golden shower, indeed, over 


this proceeds from genuine love of the art or not, is difficult to decide. The 
British character is much more independent of fictitious excitement than 
the Italian or the French. In this principally lies its matchless strength 
and power. The love of Simatstaal entactabuaneah carried as it is abroad 
to the height of frenzy in enthusiasm, is a proof of a low and enervated 
state of moral feeling. Athens encouraged players and singers, and in- 
dulged a violent possion for the stage before she fell nerveless at Che- 
ronea. The ancient Roman literature was not dramatic in its nature. The 
drama of the Great Empire was, as Schlegel observes, “ more an exotic 
in a greenhouse.” The dominions of the tragic muse, at least, lay be- 
yond the Sinus Adriaticus; and, in Greece, she flourished as in a beloved 
birth-place. The bloody diversions of the Arena were more to the taste 
of the Roman citizen; and those who could take pleasure in the wanton 





the tenderness of inward feeling, without which none can perceive the 
force and beau.y of a tragic drama. 

The modern Italian, enslaved by Austria, vents at the opera his frantic 
excitement, which never leads onward to any glorious end or aim. The 


disgusting fictitious literature, and nightly attendance at a theatre, where 
| the drama, both comic and tragic, appears to have been for the last few 
| years in a state of delirium tremens. 

In Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, this mystical, sensual musi¢ has found 
itsclimax. A Frenchman’s Avil has no dignity ; there is not one raven 
feather from the fallen archangel’s wing in a Gallic lucifer. Clever the 
music of Robert le Diable is, but nothing more, spite of the ravings of that 
being called George Sand. Hot, indeed, will be the furnace that can 
sufficiently purify French art of the present day to any degree of perfec- 
tion. 
usurped the place of religion, and, moreover, that of the goddess of rea- 
sen too. A Christian faith may convert art into a powerful and glorious 
aily, but art alone can neither truly strengthen nor purify. Beethoven, 
| however, thought otherwise, when he gave forth this impassioned eulo- 

gium of music. “I bave no friend, I must needs live aloue with myself; 

but [ well know that God is nearer to me in my art than others. I com- 
| mune with Him withou fear: evermore I have acknowledged and un 
|derstood Him. And Iam not fearful concerning my music; no evil fate 
| can befall it; avd he to whom it is intelligible must be free from all the 
| paltriness that others drag about with them.” 

The same great master has declared music to be the mediator between 
the spiritual and the sensual life. He continues to say,—‘* Music gives 
presentimeut of heavenly knowledge. and that which the spirit feels sen- 
sual iu it is the embodying of spiritual knowledge. Although the spirits 
live upon music as one lives upon air, yet it is something else spiritually 
to understand it; but the more the soul draws out of its sensual nourish 
meut, the more ripe does the spirit become for a happy intelligence with 
but few atiain tothis; for as thousands engage themselves for love's 
sake, and among these thousands love does uvt reveal itself, although 
they all occupy themselves of love, in like manner do thousands hold 
communion with music, and do not possess its revelation.” 

The power of music over the mass is, alter all, we fear, great for evil, 
but little for good. This will surely be comprehended and . llowed when 
we reflect, that it “is by the reaction of the mind upon the notices of the 
ear that the pleasure is constructed.”” The greater number of minds being 
more inclined to evil than to good, must justify the assertion that it would 
be worse than an idle speculation to hope for any real refinement or im 

provemeut of mind proceeding from a general cultivation and encourage- 
ment of the art, especially when that art is united to the drama. The 
highest order of musical genius has not laboured for the stage, at least, 
chiefly. Handel, Beethuven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, in our own day, have 
preterred the absence of scevic illusion, and have trusted entirely to the 
all-creative power of their art, una’sisted by the visible enchantments to 
whose care masters of a smaller stature consign their offspring. Weber 
is, however, anexception. His genius was peculiarly calculated to adoin 
aud dignify the drama; not that it needed the additional excitement of 
stage glare. It needed not the painted scene to tell us whither it would 
lead us. A blind man, though unacquainted, besides, with the language 
in which they were sung, would in all his operas have felt the meaning 
and intention of every bar. How well, how perfectly, do his overtures 
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proaching representation ! 


lights ot the enchanted halls. 


“ Spirits, wherever ye chance to be.” 


itself seems to shiver under the spell of Zamiel. 


than any other man that has ever existed. He bas dived deeper than 
any other into the great deeps sealed of God. 
wings of the morning swept above the remotest vision of mortal man 


footsteps in the transcendent glory of that last chorus of the Messiah, 
“ Worthy is the Lamb.” We verily believe that it is not in this world 


whole of the Messiah can be to a degree comprehended and appreciated, 
save the awful grandeur of the close. There the wings droop that have 
striven to fullow tnose mighty pinioas. It is like the inexplicable solem- 
nity of that song which no man can sing, whose sound is as the sound of 
many waters. Such musit is indeed a glorieus legacy to bequeathe. To 
the few, such tones are the voice of God; but let them beware that they 
mix not the strain over-much with the meaner melodies of earth. The 
love of sacred music, when cherished in its highest degree, is, we sus- 
pect, almost exclusive of all other. It is like a light shining more and 
more unto perfect day. That love does indeed grow with what it feeds 
on Itis the “mediator indeed between the sersual and the spiritual.” 
| God revealed himself by the bearing, in the ‘ still small voice.”’ It is 
| the unseen communion in which “spirit does with spirit blend.” 

To attain the truest and most just view of the end of music, and all 
other arts, is one of the greatest blessings we can pray fur and etrive for. 
The love of the beautiful is, alas! unconnected in many minds with the 
longing for the divine. Yet may we feel well assured that the longing 
for the divine, and its final attainment in afuture world, will be accom- 
panied withthe beautiful that we seek now in the half-light of a faint be- 
licf. “ Music,” says Beetuoven, “is a higher revelation than all their 
wisdom and philosophy ” This is one of those attractive half-truths that 
are more dangerous than downright lies. It is undeniably evident that 
the love of the beautiful, the poetical, and passtonate worship of the na- 
tural and corrupt human heart has been from the earliest ages the stum- 








bling-blocks of an idolatrous nature. Well and truly bas Milton said,— 


The taste of France and Italy must always, in music, influence that of 


displays of brutal cruelty and physical sutfering were hardly capable of 


Frenchman drivels away his better energies through the medium of a 


With a certain class of romantic writers and composers art has | gic, 


prepare the mind for the place, the hour, the persons, the plot of the ap- 


In the overture to Oberon, there are passages that express the light 
clashi.g and clasping of fairy wings—one, the rapid blaze of barmless| his own fault. But to bring the proprietors of opera-huuses to their sen- 
summer lightning—there is ethereal beauty and delicacy in the whole ; 
aud in the opening chorus, “ Light as fairy foot can fall,” it needs noscene ; aud for great numbers io deny themselves, on principle, the enjoyment, 
or action to show us the fairy king asleep on his bed of lilies, his troop of | siuce it is now accompanied by such an absurd demand on their pockets, 
attendant spirits, the glitter of fountains, the crystal columns, aud magic 
Farther on in the piece, the master waves 
his wand of power, and a pale-green brightness spreads over our eyes like | amusement of an idle hour; and extremely ba 
the daylight in an ocean-cave, and crowned with water-lilies, girded 
with coral, float before us a troop of Naiads, smoothing with the mermaid 
song the rough crests of the billows raised by that splendid incantation, 


A deeper tone of diadlerie is sent forth in Der Freyschutz—the music 
In Weber’s expression 
of the demoniacal there is none of the light mocking ribaldry of Meyer- ¢ at ica ‘ 
beer’s Bertram; there is more of the melancholy graudeur and vast de-| pears to us in which any degree of justice can be done to the object im 
spair of one whu could weep “ tears such as angels weep,” and still choose le! : 2, ¢ ‘ : 
evil for his goed. Yet we believe, had Handel ventured to interpret Mil- | Taising music more to the dignity of a science—by investing the airy form 
ton, he would have been still more able to compass the bold undertaking of the enchantress with a soberer drapery than tae opera and ballet tia- 


He has risen, and with the 


He has entered the vast hall of Heaven, and we listen to the echo of his 


rN 
‘ Songs, garlands, flowers, 
And charming symphonies attached the hcart 
Of Adam, soon inclin’d to admit delight, 
The bent of nature.” 


But it was the fallen Adam, not the unstained original ; and grandisthe 
answer put into the mouth of the archangel at his side. 


« Judge not what is best 
By pleasure, though to nature seeming meet. 
Created as thou art, to noble end, 
Holy and pure conformity divine.” 


Anxious indeed is the charge laid on those who have the care and the 
training of one gifted with tue musical and poetical temperament. The 
‘starry crown of genius” is paid for too dearly in the sensitive, morbid, 
and exaggerated views of life and ideal miseries that so frequently ac- 
company the possession. 

It has been said by one of the great men of our day, that “ Poets shed 
no bitterer tears than ordinary men.” He might have added, “should 
nut,” for, if not bitterer, they are at least much more frequent. The 
brightest nye produce the heaviest dew. They who dream the most 
sweetly will weep the more bitterly when they wake. The 
temperament is in most cases a distre-sing and complicated mystery, fre- 
quently coupled with an imaginative selfishness that sends its wretched 
possessor to and fro without finding rest, like the homeless dove. From 
this class spring forth all the false lights that are most seductive and de- 
structive. Itis from this wretched band that proceed the exaggerated, 


the foreign song-birds who find their way ecross the channel; whether distorted, hideous fictions that disgrace our day under the name of French 


novels. It is this school of mystics that sends forth the music of angels, 
devils, hell, and heaven, and calls the spasmodic and profitless struggles 
a sublime apostleship. 

In France, little is known of Handel; we suspeot they are unprepared 
for so solemn a gaest at Paris. Les Huguenots is their ideal of sacred 
music; and the chant of the Cathedral of Palermo, in Robert, is satis- 
factorily concluded with the stage direction, La Princesse entraine 
Robert a l’autel.”” Much as the English taste for music has been despi 
ed and contemned, we suspect the cause of real improvement from that 
art lies safer in her hands than in those of any other nation. There is an 
iucreasing desire to spread a general knowledge and cultivation of the 
talent, though perhaps a single one, committed to our care. Let each 
individual strive, not only to refine their own taste, but to avoid all that 
is likely to debase that of others. Egotistical display is the bane of the 
professional lite. Too much of the same enters, we fear, into the circle 
of amateurs. Let all renounce the selfish and the vain, and look on the 
powers they possess as a means of increasing the innocent enjoymentsof 
others, and their own influence for good; such an aim will prevent the 
squandering of sums on one night’s amusement, perhaps; but, in the ee- 
cial pleasure of private life, it will cause a great exertion and frank 
ae om si ihat is now too often crushed by petty meanness and jea 

ousies. ‘ 

The enormous cost of operatic entertainment is a serious consideration, 
which in some cases makes the question no longer doubtful whether we 
should indulge in itor not, The whole system of the Opera is so bound 
up with the ballet, thatthe house must bear the expense of both, and the 
audience must pay accordingly. Here appears to great disadvantage the 
waut of wational taste. Music in England is no national necessity. The 
Frenchman, the Italian, the German, the Spaniard, will bave cheap mu- 
They will bave itat a smaller opera, if they cannot at a large one. 
The Euglishmaa meekly submits to be fleeced, and consents to pay gui-~ 
neas iustead of shillings into the hands of the very same people he may 
hear sing in Italy for .ne quarter of the money. 

We remember well hearing Persiani sing gloriously in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, at Venice, fur the sum of e:ght shillings; an: one of the follow- 
ing years, in London, we paid eight guineas for a box to hear the same 
opera. We will allow the Venetian theory of the Highland dress, as worn 
in the dark ages at Lammermoor, was an improbable one, causing the cho- 
rus to appear in enormous boots, and gay petticoats for kilts; still the 
representation, taken as a whole, was hardly inferior to that in London. 

The fever for Jenny Lind has raised prices to a height that we shall 
take the liberty of calling scandalous. Itis no good argument to state 
that English peuple cau utfurd it, and therefore may do it. Money is 
money; L.30 is L.30; and if one man thinks this an iuconsiderable price 
tor a single night’s entertainme..t, we candidly confess we wish that some 
day he may wautit. Such mouey is ill-speut; it goes after a certain 
point only to enrich ove singer, who pockeis the cash, does not spend it 
in the country, and sends it perheps to some bank in a dirty little foreign 
town; if, by the by, he do not gamble it away at Baden, Paris, or some 
such pleasant place fur leisure hours. 

Adelaide Kemble’s performances in English opera might have done 
much towards establishing a hall-way house between the cheap price 
of the lower theatres and the royal extravagance of the Haymarket But 
the English translation was extremely laughable, and we never admired 
the British prima donna sullicieutly tv make us overlook sv hideous @ 
| transmigration. 

Iu Scotland, one might quite as weli try to establish a school for dan- 
ciug dervishes as au opera. The puritanic horror of the stage is ve 
strongly felt over the border. Concerts they wiil attend, but* the play” 
they Cannot away with, generally speaking. The usual question to those 
who advocate the stage as an elegant amusement is, “ Would you wish 
to die there?” It is a foolish question, because of course every one must 
reply No! and dislike the inquirer; but, at the same time, that puritanic 
spirit is the result of fervent fuith, and well-intentioned though narrow- 
miuded precisiun. : 

To imagine, however, that the whole world of fashion will ever take 
that strict and sectarian view of the enchantments of the opera-house is a 
vain expectation; and it is surely, therefore, very much to be desired 
that the entertainmeut should be good of its kind, as taoral as may 
be, and not connected with such disgusting weste of money as has beer 
latterly the casein London. Music abroad, in the very places where it 
is mOst appreciated, is not atteuded with such monstrous penalties as in 
England. Why is Jobn Bull to be so heavily taxed? Surely it must be 








ses, it would be necessary to make “a stout pull and a pull altogether,’ 


It is a bad precedent for all parties. Bad for those who go aud give. 
since it accustoms old »nd young to think one ieee justifiable for the 
or the receivers, since it 

leads tu comparative emolument being the test of comparative merit; 
and although that must always be the case to a certain degree, still the 
present system is encouraging greediness of gain to an inconceivable 
height. 
Taplae, in his excellent book on “‘ Home Education,” speaks with me 
lancholy earaestness of the dread task of educating a genius—most of all 
we should fear thatof tending a musical genius. The only way it ap- 


question is, not by crushing what in fact cannot be repressed, but by 


sel arranged by Herz, Diabelli, and a whole crew of compilers—by trust- 
ing no louger tuthe legerdemain which demands hours of work fur the fin- 
gers, aud idleness for the head, but by introducing a deeper study of the 
vast mystery of harmony, modolation, composition, and transpesition, of 
every possible description. Well bas it been said by Abercrombie, that 
the cultivatiun of a habit of steady and continuous attention is the foun- 


we shall decipher the full meaning of that one of Handel’s works. The dation of allimprovement of character, both intellectual and moral; and 


music must partake of both portions of our being; her task should be to 
refine the intellectual and purify the moral sense ; but, to give her power 
full play and ample justice, the musical education requires to be raised 
several tones in the scale of feeling. d 

In the higher ranks of life, time and money are expended in an ab- 
surd degree, on an art from which no profound moral improvement is, as 
it seems, even expected. Music has been so long and 6o universally con- 
sidered in the light of a trivial passe-lemps, a necessary noise between 
diuver and tea, that the grandeur appertaining to a severe science no 
longer rests on her name. 

How many have sung and played for years upon years, without an idea 
of the simplest laws by which tne very air we breathe is made vocal and 
harmonious! How few have raised their eyes from the visible keys of 
| the mundaue velicle of sound, to scrutinise the great laws on which the 
| pertormauce of the cimplest air depends! Artistic passion tov frequent- 
| ly contents itee lf with the mere enjoyment of the result, without rising: 

to the contemplation of the inner mechanism, aud beautiful fitness of 

| every law in the realm of music. 

The lovers of music—or those who declares themselves to be such— 
|} may in general be divided into two bands, those who love the melody of 
music, and those who rather love the poetry attached to it. lu Eugland, 
the greater part of people belong to the latter order: they “ like to an 
derstand the words.” How frequently do we hear that ca: did contession. 
And we own tbat itis an honourable ambiticn, the desire to have the meaa- 
ing of harmony fully explained. The spirit of Buglish, Scotch, and, 
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Irish taste is essentially the ballad style,—the music being a mere line on 
which to hang long strings of verses. Hence domestic tragedies ot lon 
ago. have been woven into rude rhymes, and seat through the anne 0 
successive generations, until the very incidents from which the ballads 
took their origin became buried in oblivion. This spirit still lingers uni- 
versally amongst the British, whether high or low. It is the poetry, the 
incident, the record of feeling, that interests far more that the mere har- 
mony or scientific perfection. It is for this very reason that the opera 
has taken such kindly root in England: now that the knowledge of 
Italian is much more widely spread, and that to those who frequent that 
place of entertainment, there is a meaning felt and entered into, in every 
air connected with the Druidical tragedy, or the touching story of the 
lovely Sonnambula. 

It appears from the great dearth of home-bred musical genius, whether 
as composers or performers, that England must depend on im lux- 

in this icular. Noone will be content with Balfe when they may 
have Bellini. Even those not gifted with extremely refined taste recog- 
nise the vast superiority of a southern genius. Creative musical genius 
refuses to take flight beyond the channel. He has set up his transal pine 
throne at Vienna, where lie the ashes of Beethoven ; and the best Eng- 
lish composers enjoy but avice-royalty even in the north. 

Spain bas hardly yet assumed her place in the musical world; she has 
sent forth, indeed, from her sierras the wild chants of the muleteer, and 
the brilliant cadence of the cachucha, and airs fu!l of wild patriotism, that 
make the Spanish music the guerilla of the region of harmony ; but her 
music is purely egotistical. She has never yet spoken to the universal 
heart of human nature in the tones of the German, the Italian, or even 
the French. 

Trae, a Spanish song is eminently picturesque, for one bar calls up 
most vividly the brilliant sun of Andalusia, the dash of castanets, the 
bright gardens of oranges, and the glitter of Oriental beauty left there 
by the Saracen crescent; but with any idea beyond the Pyrenees or the 
sea the music of Spain has never ventured to meddle, Narrow-minded 
and small-hearted is Spavish art. Even in the face of Murillo’s Madon- 
nas there rests no spiritual light; it isthe physical beauty of a lovely 
Spanish girl, not the seraphic sweetness of the Italian models: and thus, 
in Spanish music, beautital, richly-expressive, impassioned though it be, 
there is nothing of the universal. Spain is as yet like a child tel'ing the 
ever-recurring story of its pleasures, pairs, and sports, in accents lovely 
indeed, but incapable of the deeper power of overstrung interest. 

In Greece, “ where first she Sung,”’ Music seems for ages to have been 
paralysed by the same slavery under which the children of the land 
mourned so bitterly. There are hardly any traces, the faintest whispers 
of song left among them. Venetian airs have crept in, and, united to 
Greek words, are called Greek songs, but they are not original. The 

eople have, nowever, a great and increasing love of music. The muse, 
Pitkfal to the land of her birth, still remembers the vows of her classic 
youth; and in voice, ear, and taste, many of the Greeks end Ionians are 
most richly gifted. The lower orders of the people crowd to the opera- 
house, open for six months in several of the Ionian islands, where bands 
ot Italian performers give very tolerable performances. We have heard 
scraps of operatic choruses admirably given by mauy men and boys 
while idling about the streets on a hot night bereath the moon; and this 
not for any profit, but for private gratification. 

Many Greek ladies, now that they are disentangling themselves gra- 
dually from the ideas of Turkish female seclusion, begin to sing in public 
at concerts and other social meetings: and it is much to be wished that 
the rising generation of Greeks, of both sexes, should be kindly encou- 
raged te mingle with the English, and thus acquire a purer taste for quiet 
enjoyment than is at present visible in a nation where dress and intrigue, 
and every species of vice alone seem to affurd universal gratification. 
The English stationed in the seven islands have much in their power for 
good or evil; and, unfortunately, it is not in such places sometimes that 
our countrymen and countrywomen think it best worth their while to 
exert themselves for the pubiic good. Yet will every Christian effort 
there made, we believe, be most richly repaid ere the great day of the 
harvest which shall try every man’s works. There is a rich mine in that 
beautiful land, though the surface be overgrown with every species of 
wild and noxious weed. Itis by Christian education alone that the Greek 
can truly be improved. His moral vision must be cleared, and that can- 
not be done in one generation, even by the most earnest efforts. Amongsi 
that people lie dormant, but not dead, the power and might chat crown- 
ed their youth with glory. Rich and rare was the diadem laid by God 





for some of the nobility to hear him. Lord Chesterfield was among 
the complimentary listeners who wished to please the charming 
countess, and who were amused, perhaps to some geod effect, by the 
preacher. 

“ Sir,” said the great master of politeness to Whitefield, ‘ I shall not 
tell you what I shail tell others, how I approve of yeu.” 

Lord Bolingbreke also came, “ sat like an archbishop,” and observed 
that Mr. Whitefield had done great justice to the Divine attributes. Then 
turning to the countess, he said,— 

“ You may command my pen when you will, it shall be drawn in your 
service.” 

Privy councillors and nobles went to dine with him, and Whitefield 
exclaimed,— 

‘* Thus the world turns round !” 

At this time above a thousand communicants thronged every Sabbath 
to St. Bartholomew’s, where he preached. He lectured at Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s sometimes to sixty persons of rank, Bolingbroke being gene- 
rally among the listeners; and in him Whitefield soon felt the deepest 
interest, and expressed the most lively hopes of his conversion ; but 
although several of the nobility were won over by his persuasions, that 
lofty intellect remained unsubdued. In process of time, Whitefield formed 
a plan of identifying Lady Huntingdon with his religious societies. He 
saw, he aaid, ‘a Dorcas at Ashby Place,” and felt that she ought to 
be a ‘‘Phwbe.” He felt that he wanted a “ leader,” and selected this 
generous, high-born woman for that saintly position. How he disclosed 
to her his wishes. what were her first emotions, to what extent vanity 
a the work, as wellas faith, we have no records. He wrote to her 

usi— 

“ A‘ leader’ iswanting. This honour hath been put upon your ladyship 
by the great Head of the Church: an honour conferred on few, but an 
earnest of one to be put on your ladyship before men and angels when 
time shall be no more.” 

Lady Huutingdon was won over by this presumptuous assurance ; from 
henceforth the energies of her mind were devoted to plans for the pro- 
pagation of the Calvinistic doctrines ; upwards of 100,000/., in addition 
to a large sum left in her will, were expended by her in the foundation 
of chape's, and in aiding the missionaries appointed by Whitefield. 
She reduced her style of living; she sold her jewels. In 1768 she foun- 
ded her college near Talgarth, South Wales, tor the education of serious 
and godly young men, and such as she believed had a “ Divine call.” 
Notwithstanding this very decided lixe of conduct, Lady Huntingdon 
had still not renounced the doctrines of Episcopacy, although she sanc- 
tioned an iudependent form of worship. She weighed not, possibly, 
the consequences of her actions, forshe was now completely the creature 
of Whitetield’s will; 10 enthusiast of Port Royal ever bowed so com- 
pletely beueath the intellectual power and firm self-reliance of her su- 
periors. Lady Huutingdon described herself “ as a ship before the wind, 
carried on by an impulse she could not resist or describe.” 

Doubtless fashion, that powerful machine for keeping alive the heat 
of the devotee’s imagination, had no small influence in these matters. 
Even at court Whitetield’s “elect ladies,” as they were called, were 
the object of notice. It became the elect, they thought, to dress with pe- 
culiar simplicity. Lady Chesterfield, one of the leaders of fashion, went 
to the drawing-room in a brown lutestring, embroidered with silver flow- 
ers. George LI. diverted at his own powers of wit and observation, abso- 
lutely laugbed aloud as he said tu Lady Chesterfield,— 

“1 know who chose that gown for you—Mr. Whitefield. I hear you 
have been attending him a year and a half.” Lady Chesterfield contess- 
ed she had, and acknowledged her admiration of the preacher, whilst 
even the Secretary of State stepped forward to assure his majesty that 
no burt was designed to the State by the Methodists. 

Perhaps the secretary might have gone still further. The Christian 
worid was then, as Whitefield expressed it, “ in a deep sleep; nothing 
but a loud voice could awaken it.” “1 love those,” thus was he wout 
to say, . who thunder out the word." Another proselyte, one of Queen 
Caroline’s ladies of the bedchamber, declared herself “ ready to show 
out,” if called upon by Whitefield. But the palace was “‘ ringing about 
her,” and Mrs. Greentield was advised by the prudent minister to be 
content without becoming “a glorious martyr,” and to be satisfied with 
hearing him at Lady Huntingdon’s select and pious assemblies. 

{n his lectures to these ladies Whitetield is admitted to have mingled 
more compliment and consolation than was consistent with their con 
dition or his own sincerity. On one occasion he made, however, a fatal 





himself on the brow of ancient Greece; and though she scattered His 
glorious attribates amongst a host of heathen deities, still it may be that 
the lost regalia, buried and forgotten for long, shall yet be brought to 
light, and burnished brighter than ever by the etforts of those to whom 
the Almighty shall assign the task.— Fraser's Magazine. 

——————- + 


CHARTLEY CASTLE AND THE FERRERS 
FAMILY. 
WHITEFIELD AND LADY HUNTINGDON. 


It isarelief to turn to another member of the Shirley family, who, 
whatever might have been her errors of judgment, was devout, conscien- 
tious, bountiful. Selina, countess of Huntingdon, was the aunt of Earl 
Lawrence, being the daughter and one of the co-heiresses of Washington, 
second earl of Ferrers. She was married when in her twenty second 
year to Theophilus, earl of Huntingdon, whose death at an early age is 
supposed to have first disposed her mind to religious impressions. Four 
sons and three daughters were the issue of this marriage; and the sor- 
rows attending upon the death of some of these children, and the anx- 
ieties imparted by the misconduct of others, co-operate with the endea: 
vours of that powerful mind, which, in the celebrated Whitefield, was 
destined to control Lady Huntingdon’s reason, and prompt her actions- 

In the spriag-time of her life, Lady Hautingdon was of a gay disposi- 
tion and fascinating manners. Tne Joss of her children—for one daugh- 
ter alone survived her—and the death of her husband before the charms 
of her prosperous life had been touched by time, destroyed forever the 
elasticity of her spirits. She had never been ofa dissipated turn but 
was always pions and benevolent, and before she became a proselyte of 
Whitefield, was a member of the Church of England. No second nup- 
tials ever engaged the affections, which were devoted to the dead; and 
it was thought typical of her coldness to all earthly passions that the wid- 
owed countess placed on the tomb of her lost husband a marble bust. 

“« Cold was she,” writes one who has drawn her character, “ as the 
insensible marble, whose gentle smile, amid the symbols of death, seemed 
eloquent with immortality.” 

It was during this void of the heart, that Lady Huntingdon first heard 
Whitefield preach. That mostremarkable man was at this time in the 

rime of life, »nd the zenith of his popularity. His person was grace- 
al, his stature above the middle height, his complexion very fair, and his 
countenance manly. His eyes were of a dark blue; and although dis- 
figured by a squint, lively and expressive. In after life he became cor- 
pulent, and a notion of self indulgence was imparted by that defect, but 
there was no ground for it. His habits were singularly nice and cleanly, 
upon the principle that everything about a minister should be,“ spotless.” 

e was known to say that he could not die easy it his gloves were out of 
place. He had the gentlemanly love of order, which required his table 





mistake. The famous Countess of Suffolk was brought by Lady Guild- 
ford to Lady Huntingdon’s evening meetings. Whitefield was Lengrent 
of her presence, and drew his bow, and let fly his shafts at a ventare. 
Lady Suffolk felt the wounds of conscience or of pride, and believed that 
the darts were aimed at her. She contrived to sit through the sérvice 
in silence; but when the preacher had retired, she broke out into vio- 


lent harangues against Lady Huntingdon, and declared that she knew | 


the sermon was intended to insult her. She was, in time appeased, but 

returned to those perilous regions no more. 
Startling as these scenes were, they fell short in excitement and inter- 

est of Lady Huntingdon’s chapel at Bath, the resort and talk of that 

thronged watering-place. It was opened in great state by Whitefield, 

era in itself very attractive, being of neat architecture, with Gothic 
indows. 


“ ” H ba . 
Rr ey irene Horace Walpole, “ to see luxury creeping on them 

Ata period when the greatest negligence prevailed, the service inthis 
chapel was rendered seductive at once to the senses and the intellect. 
it is curtous to fiud Lady Huntingdon adopting the practice of our mo- 
dern clergy. At the upper end of her chapel was a broad haut pas of 
four steps, advancing at the middle; at each end of the broadest part 
were two eagles, with red cushions, for the parson and the clerk. Be- 
hind these were three more steps, on which stood an eagle for the pulpit, 
and to ail three were scarlet arm-chairs. A band of boys and girls, with 
good voices, sang hymns in parts; and on either side of the haut a8 Was 
a balcony tor the “ elect ladies.” : 

Besides this was a sly corner for the bishops; and this was called by 
the witty Lady Betty Cobbe, the “ Nicodemite Corner.” 
enthusiastic proselyte delighted to smuggle bishops to see and hear un- 
seen ; and, perchance, to learn, for pulpit eloquence was at its lowest 





fruits. Nor was Whitefield’s idea a bad one :— 


“It has long been my judgment,” he said, “that it would be best for | 
many of the present preachers to have a tutor and retire for awhile, and | 
be ees gt preaching now and then, till they were a little more | 
ced aaa would the suggestion be misplaced even in these en- 

_ Toreturn to the chapel. Its pulpit was shared with Whitefield by 
the famous Romaine ; or, to write in the “ elect” style, “dear Mr. Ro- 
maine hath been much owned in it.” Among the listeners in this really 
beautiful structure were the afflicted Lord and Lady Sutherland, who |} 
had repaired to Bath to recover, in the amusements of that place, from 
the death of their eldest daughter. But they found a greater solace in | 
the chapel of Lady Huntingdon, where, as it happened, their funeral | 
sermon was preached before a throng of nobility and fashion; for they 
died in the prime of life almost together, whilst their daughter, the late | 
Duchess-countess of Sutherland, was an infant. The death of Lady | 





to be elegantly spread even if only a loaf, or his favourite dish, a cow heel, 
were to be set upon it. 
Sach were his external graces; his inward gifts were, perhaps, as re- | 
markable as those of any enthusiast of past times. In society he had a| 
ready wit, recalling somewhat his early occupation at the bar of an inn ; | 
and in the pulpit this was thought no unbecoming attribute, even when | 
the most serious themes were in question. His maxim was ‘to preach | 
as Apelles painted—for eternity ;” yet his sermons scarcely excite the 
a curiosity of the most enthusiastic at the present day. Never, | 
owever, did human preacher exercise 60 powerful an influence over the | 


assions of others. He thought it his duty, indeed, “‘ to smite with the 


and, stamp with the foot, and lift up the voice like a trumpet.” He | 


Was sumetimes the judge, putting on the condemning cap, and exclaim. 


humorous retailer of a vast store of anecdotes; yetalways sclemn, always 
im earnest ; every accent of his voice produced an incredible effect ; and 
the bolder flights of fancy carried his hearers away from the powerful act- 
ing of the man, whose art it was to seem natural. His manners fascin- 
ated all ranks; he charmed the learned, as well as the unlearned ; the 
peer and the peasant went away alike edified and enraptured. The truth 
is, that, in an age of apathy, he arose a seeming prophet. He was a map 
of infinite address and of strong sense ; and, to use an expression of one 
of his admirers, he ‘‘ common-placed the truths of the Reformation te 
adapting them, in his peculiar colloquial manner, to every comprehension. 
His vetaries believed him, however, to be half divine ; and thought that, 
like the apocalyptic angel, he was so near the throne of grace that he 
came down “ clothed with its rainbow.” 


The celebrated Howel Harris introduced him to Lady Huntingdon, 
who sent for Whitefield to her house in Chelsea. He preached to her 


: “8 . age ; , | twice a-day, and all the rank ; * 
ing, “‘ Sinner, | must do it! I must proclaim judgment ;” sometimes the | ,),, ) uli the rank and fa 





swice in ber drawing-room, in a manner which determined her to send 


Sutherland was concealed from her mother, and that of Lord Sutherland | 
alone disclosed. The unhappy mother set out to Bath to console her | 
daughter. She met on the road from the north two hearses, and heard | 
that they were carrying her son-in-law and daughter to be entombed at 
Holyrood. ia 

Another patient, pious listener in this assembly, was Lady Glenorchy ; | 
or, as she was afterwards called, the “Selina of Scotland.” This lady 
formed her Spiritual self upon the model of Lady Huntingdon, and re- | 
ceived her first spiritual gifts in the chapel at Bath. A solemn ‘scene in | 
which Lady Huntingdon played a conspicuous part, was enacted when 
the Earl of Buchan died, Whitefield attending by his bed-side. During a 
week, the coffin was exhibited in the chapel, where Whitefield preach d 
; . ishion of the city came to hear. I 
morning of the funeral the sacrament was administered to ape 
ing family at the foot of the coffin. The assembled party then retired to | 


La ly Huntingd n’s House, and at eleven returned to the chapel which | 

was crowde ‘ . : , 

2 - rer bt a to excess, the congregation being admitted by tickets dis- 
ut y ’ uns v, q ~ . . ; - ou 

tributed by the young Farl of Buchan. Duriug five days this scene was 


repeated. 
S The “trophies” won by Whitefield and Lady Huntingdon in the 
Chesterfield family were also remarkable. The Lady Gertrude H sth ons 
the earl’s ister ; her young, ill fated daughter; and her son, Sir Charl. ; 
Hotham, were his avowed disciples. The Countess de J itz the sister 
of Lady Chesterfield, was another proselyte: but, perhaps the prize he } 
pen! ares was the Countess of Chesterfield herself The natural | 
— oe —_ ~ she was as powerful at court as in the circles of | 
; 8 oremost in every scene of dissipation. She met | 
Whitefield ai Lady Huntingdon’s, 


elect. At her ladyship’s tea-table, Pulteney, earl of Bath, laid aside 


field. Lord Dartmouth, the patron of Newton of Olney, and the beloved 
of George III. and Queen Charlotte, was another star in this singular as- 
semblage, composed, when we comprise Chesterfield and Bolingbroke, 
of the subdued scoffer, and the half-admiring, half-sneering sceptic; of 
the zealous enthusiast and of the gentle, alarmed, inert believer. Scan- 
daly soon found out this capital theme for its venom. Whitefield, the arch- 
priest, was attacked witb a bitterness which, in the present day, would 
Se eee into a good-humoured raillery. According to Cow- 
per, he 
‘ Bore the pelting scorn of half an age; 
The very butt of slander, and the blot 
For every dart that malice ever shot. 
‘The man that mentioned him at once dismissed 
All mercy from his lips, and sneered and hissed.” 


And whilsthe was thus reviled, the Countess of Moira, Lady Hunting- 
don’s caly surviving daughter, was dismissed from the vffice of lady of 
the bedchamber for refusing to play at cards on Sundays. a peme 
crime was attributed to Whitefield; perhaps on the strength o is own 
confession, that he was at one time “ hasting to hell.’’ But this acknow- 
ledgment, prompted by the wish to give hope to others, could only be 
turned against him by bad minds. 

At length, after a life of untold exertiori, his health gave way. He be- 
came “nervous,” the prelude to more serious maladies. Lady Hunting- 
don attended upon him with all the kindliness of a gentle nature, and ‘the 
zeal of avyotary. She took bim journeys, and tried to cheer his drooping 
spirits, but in vain. It was her lot to survive bim long He died in 
1770, at Newbury Port, on his way to Boston, in the United States, after 
preaching two hours in the open air on the day before his decease. Seven 
years after his death his body was found perfect, without a trace of de- 
composition upon it, by an admirer who inspected it in the coffin. Southey 
was informed that this circumstance was owing to the vast quantity of 
niire with which the earth abounds at Newbury Port; but by the elect 
this curious fact, for so it seems to be, was deemed a miracle: a belief 
which shows how completely Superstition justifies her name in every 
sect, whether among the ardent Calvinist or the dreamy enthusiastic be- 
liever in The Lives of the Saints. Thirteen times did Whitefield cross the 
Atlantic, and he preached more than 18,090 sermons. 

His noble avd sorrowing proselyte survived until 1791. 
hour approached, the aged lady remarked,— 

Pom work is done, and 1 have nothing now to do but to go to my 
Father.” 

She desired that her remains might be dressed in the white silk gar- 
ments in which she had attended the opening of the chapel in Goodman's 
Fields ; and she expired in that state of ecstatic hope and joy which might 
be anticipated from the mingled romance and earnestness of a character 
so beautiful, tinged with views which we feel to be mistaken, but which 
we are compelled to admire as lofty, disinterested, and devout. Her col- 
lege in South Wales fell away after her death, being unendowed; and 
that at Cheshunt has, as faras we are informed, no further benefit from 
her bounty than the united names of Whitefield and Lady Huntingdon. 

A severer affliction than even the early death of her children, attended 
Lady Huntingdon’s weary pilgrimage of life. Her eldest son, the young 
earl, had imbibed the principles of Bolingbroke and Chesterfield. She 
sorrowed over the young aud still loved sceptic; and in vain did The- 
ophilus Lindsay, a preacher, suggest for her relief the notion of /emporary 
hell. It is not impossible that the young nobleman was disgusted with 
the excess of his mother’s zeal, and the phraseology of the “ elect.” 
She survived him, and, as he left no issue, the honours of the Hastings’s 
were carried by Lady Moira into the Rawdon family. ; 

With Lady Huntingdon expired much of the zeal of the fashionable 
world. Ancient beauties of the court of George II. returned into the 
bosom of the Church. The doors of Tottenham Court Chapel and the 
Tabernacle at Moorfields, head-quarters of the “elect Jadies,” were no 
longer crowded with coroneted chariots. The “ elect” returned into the 
common herd of men who played basset, and women who loved drives 
and the Rotunda. 


As her last 


_—— 


THE OLD MAID FROM PRINCIPLE. 


** Let him deny himself.” 











Into this, that | 


ebb; and the earnest boldness of Whitefield might not be without its | brook. 


and became humble, demure, and | had a strong constitutional bias. : } 
symptoms of this disorder, and in a few months she was laid beside her 


“ Cousin Lucy, when will you tell me why youare not married? You 


| often premised to tell me wheu I was a little older. I am now nearly six- 


teen: is not that old enough ?” ¢ 

“Yes, love,’ repiied the mild-eyed Cousin Lucy; “ you are, I think- 
old enough, and thoughtful enough, to apply my tale to useful purpose ; 
| so I will defer it no longer. Let us go to my favourite seat under the fir- 
trees, and we can then watch the sun set, while you listen to the old 
maid's prosy story. Come, the shadows are stretching nearly across the 
lawn, and I have the history of a life to relate.”’ 


| The fir-trees crowned the brow of a gentle western declivity, along 


which ran the miniature moat and palisades which formed the boundary 


| of the pleasant garden. The slope below was rich with waving corn, 
| mellewing in the breath of a warm July. 


Farther still, the “‘ hedgerow 
elms’ were here guthered into majestic groups, and there stretched away 
in lony irregular lines, enclosing fields of every hue, presented by a rich 
country in high cultivation. There was tne bright grey te where 
the young grass was springing up after the hay harvest, the uskier shade 


| of the pastures, the yellow barley, the feathery oats, and the sombre bean- 
| field, all stadded here and there with patches of the brilliant scarlet pop. 
py- Bounding the prospect on the right might be seen a portion of the 


park-like meadow belonging tothe house, dotted with enormous oaks and 
beeches; while on the extreme left lay a wide extent of moorland, glow- 
ing with flowering gorse and heath flowers. The rich landscape swept 


| away, diversified by an occasional village spire, a mass of darker wood, 
| the picturesque gable of some old farmhouse, or the silvery windings of 


a small river, and was terminated by a chain of lofty hills, towardewhick 
the sun was just sinking in a blaze of golden and crimson light. The 
“smell of dairy farms” mingled with the thousand luscious perfumes 
that hang about the air of a summer evening ; and the ear was soothed by 
the cooing of the wood pigeons, the tinkling of sheep bells from the heath, 
the evening song of the blackbird, and the ceaseless murmur ofa bidden 
A rustic bench of unbarked wood extended beneath the ancient 
firs, and on this Cousin Lucy and her youthful auditor sat for a while, 
watching in silence the sunset changes of the gorgeous landscape. 

Now Cousin Lucy was by no means the venerable personage she 
seemed to think herself. She was not forty, and looked considerably 
younger; her complexion was pale and clear; her figure slight and 
gracelul; and although the usual expression of ber face, and her fine fall 
eyes, was thoughtful almost to sadness, a sweet bright smile was ever 
ready vo light them up as she witnessed the enjoyment of those around 

er. ; 

‘“« There is no romance in my narrative,” she began, after a pause, * so 
you must not expect any stirring incident, flitting ghosts, or mysterious 
warnings. I have had my trials, it is true; but I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that my life has been much more useful, and far happier, than it 
would have been had I not borne them with a patient spirit.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Margaret, “it is a comfort to know at the begin- 
ning that, whatever troubles and miseries you describe, it wiil all end. 
happily at last.” 

‘Not according to the sense you generally give to those words, my 
wilding,” responded her cousin, caressing the young girl’s redundant 
tresses; “ since that implies that the lovers are married, and live happily 
all the rest of their lives. My story, remember, is an answer to the que-- 
tion, Why am I an old maid?” 

“Yet you seem happy?” : 

“Nay, I know not seems: Iamhappy: and there is no happiness equal 
to that which is inspired by the consciousness of having acted rightly 
But your question reminds me that I must begin my story, oF night will 
overtake us before it is ended. You must know that my mother died 
when I was quite an infant. She had had many children, but of the 


” 


| whole number, only the eldest and the youngest grew up to womanhood. 


Now pray observe how many circumstances, arising chiefly from igno- 


rance, conspired to bring my poor mother to he r grave at the age of 
twenty-seven. She was naturally delicate, and this delicacy was Increased 
by a boarding-school education, where the confined polluted air, the want 
of exercise, the tight stiff stays, aud tne unceasing mental exertion, com- 


pleted the destruction of the little vigour she once P ysseesed. Never- 


theless, like a forced flower, she flourished precociously for atime, At 
sixteen, she was a woman in appearance and manners; and she had only 
left school a few months, when she married 2 man as ignorant as herself 
of the grave error they were committing. 
toadaughter. Six years more passed away, each being marked by the 
birth of a child. 
ter, the only one who survived the age of eighteen. All the others sank 
under some form of consumption, that fell disease to which my mother 


Within a year, she gave birth 


I was the last, and, with the exception of my eldest sis- 


Shortly after my birth, she, too, showed 


his politics for a season, and sang hymns side by side with}Lady Chester. children.” 
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“ Ah, then, I see why you would not marry; you feared that all your 
children might die of consumption 1?” 

“Exactly. But I was not so fortunate as to learn my danger at your 
early years. In my young days, such subjects as physiology, oran ything 
relating to it, were scouted, even by those who professed wpe ne a 
quite unnecessary, if not improper, in female education. And so, for the 
want of the merest elementary knowledge of these important sciences, 
mothers, with the best intentions, bound u their daughters figures in 
unyielding web and whalebone, compressed their lungs, distorted their 
spines, impeded the action of their hearts, shut them safely up fram the 
free breath of nature, taught them assiduously every fashiona le accom- 
plishment and every artificial grace, but would have fainted at the vul- 
garity of a morning run over ® Dreezy hill, had common sense ventured 
to propose such a remedy for the poor creatures’ pallid cheeks and wast- 
ing forms. And as for reflecting on the effect this false system must 
have on tneir children’s children, thet of course they never did. Women 
did not often reflect at that time, except upon the characters of their 
neighbours. It has often struck me as a singular anomaly, that we cal- 
culate the extent of land or the amount of money we shall bequeath to our 
offspring, but never bestow a thought on the health they will inherit 
from us! 

“ Well, ignorance of such matters was prevalent when my sister, then 
abont eighteen, married a young man of good family, but no wiser than 
herself. My father rejoiced at the unexceptionable match, and pleased 
himself with flattering visions of her future welfare. In short, every- 
thing seemed to me to smile upon their union, until oue evening I hap- 
pened to overhear a conversation that made a strong impression upon me, 
though I did not understand it tillsome years after. Our medical friend, 
Dr. Winter, who had been on the continent for several months. and had 
only heard of my sister’s marriage on the day of his return, was chatting 
with Miss Rumball, the clergyman’s sister, and another lady—ihe wed- 
ding of course being the staple of their discourse. 

“*It isa great pity,’ said the doctor with a deep sigh, ‘her mother 
died of consumption, and [ understand that his family is not free from 
the same malady. They ought on no account tohave married, The child. 
ren will pay the penalty.’ 

“* But there may not be any, you know, doctor,’ interposed one of the 
ladies (uot Miss Rumball, for she, | remember, kept her eyes fixed on the 
point of her toe, and looked excessively shocked ;) ‘there are many hap- 
Py Marriages without children.’ 


trial for you. and one that ought not to have been imposed on you; but 


how could I teach you that which I knew not myself? Read this book 
carefully. Had i been acquainted with it before I married, I should have 
avoided committing two grievous errors. Your noble conduct gives me 
the assurance that you will help me to prevent another. May God in 
heaven bless and reward you!’ And so we parted at the untouched 
breakfast table. ; 

“ With a despairing calmness I shut myself up with that terrible vol- 
ume, whose pages seemed to be inscribed with my death-warrant. For 
a while I felt prompted to blind myself to its warnings, and rash madly 
to the culepanet el a brief summer-day of happiness. But calmer rea- 
son, and my father’s solemn words, prevailed, and I sat down to its pe- 
rusal. You shall read that book yourself one of these days; it is sufli- 
cient for me now to tell you that it explains the laws governing the trans- 
mission of qualities, mental and bodily, from parent to child; the im- 
mense amount of suffering and disease with which the world is filled in 
consequence of the frequent disregard of these laws ; and how fearfully 
the sins of those who marry with a strong taint of hereditary disease are 
visited upon their children, even to the third and fourth generation. I 
now understood Miss Rumball’s outcry against Dr Winter's indelicacy. 
She was a good sort of person, but too narrow-minded to perceive that 
prudery isin general far more indelicate than philosophy. 

“« Well, love, I must not now stand shivering on the brink of resolution, 
as I did when the light of that calmly-reasoned book was clearing away 
the mists which had made the valley of the shadow of death look like a 
paradise. As I read on, I saw clearly the position in which I was placed. 
The very affection, so ardent, so buoyant in its youthful energy, which I 
bore to my lover, was enlisted to oppose my marriage with him; for 
what true love would doom its object to the misery of seeing all his dear- 
est ones sinking into an early tomb? Such at least was not my love; 
and seeing my path of duty thus strongly marked out before me, I re- 
solved untlinchingly to follow it. But there was something more to be 
done. He, too, was deeply tainted with the same fell disease, and must 
therefore be convinced that marriage was forbidden to him. My own 
grief was nearly forgotten when I thought of this. Could Ihave borne 
the burden alone, it would have been comparatively light; but he must 
share it, and that indeed was bitter. To teach him to love me as a friend 
—to behold uim happily married to some one who might marry—to train 
up his children, and rejoice over their health and beauty—this would 
have been to me a dear delight; but, alas! the ban was upon him like- 





‘Miss Rumbuall here cast a horrified glance first at me and then at them. 
Mrs Bland stopped short; the doctor shrugged his shoulders, and walked | 
away. I could notimagine why Miss Rumbal! had checked them, as if 
they were saying something which it was improper for me to hear; so [ 
stood behind the window-curtain (not very creditable, you will say ; and 
I hupe you will not suspect I should do so now,) that I might hear the re- 
marks of the two ladies when the doctor was gone. e 

“*Singular man!’ said Mrs. Bland, who was a warm-hearted, weak- 
headed matron; ‘ now, for my part, [can see no possible objection to 
the matcli; there are youth, wealth, and beauty on both sides.’ ; 

““¢QOh, I’ve no patience!’ exclaimed Miss Rumball, indignantly whisk- 
ing the crumbs otf her black silk dress; ‘ it is dreadful, it is dis-gust-ing, 
to hear human beings with immortal souls talked of in that way !—actu- 
ally brought down to the level of the brutes that perieh! Dr. Winter 
ought to have been a horse dealer, or some thing of that sort, and then 
he’d have been in his proper element. One would really think, to hear | 
him talk, that there were different kinds of human beings, just as there | 
are of cattle and such things.” ; 
“Why, I’ve heard him say,’ replied Mrs Bland, ‘ that if we took half | 
aS mach care to improve our own race as we do to improve our horses | 
and sheep, the doctors would be obliged to turn farmers.’ 
: a’ Pray, my dear friend, don’t repeat euch things to me. The man is | 
ow. 

“He is rather indelicate sometimes,’ said the other, urvanely siding 
with indignant virtue; ‘‘ but then he’s such a clever creature, one must 
make allowances for his odd little ways.’ 

““* Oh, clever! I've no patience!’ exclaimed Miss Rumball. 

“** For many an hour afterwards did J puzzle my little brain to make 
out what they had been talking about; but, as I said before, the inter- 

retation came at last. Six years passed away. My dear sister was 
f lessed as we thought it, with four sweet children—little fairies like liv- 
ing lilies and roses; but her own health was delicate. Butsuddenly my 
whole attention was engrossed by anew object; and the consequences, 
a new and powerful feeling. This object was a cousin, a nephew of my 
mother. He was about twenty-two years of age, intellectual, accom- 
plished—ia short, a perfect gentleman. He was the only survivor of a 
large family, and had lived from infancy with his widowed mother in 
the mildest regions of Italy. Important business at length compelled 
them to come to England, and it was then that Henry Goring paid his 
‘irst visit to our quiet bome. 

“‘T sometimes smile, and sometimes weep, but oftener both together, 

when I think how very happy I was for two months after his arrival. 
Every object seemed to glow with radiant colours; the perfume of the 
comm: m ‘st flowers became intoxicating; all the sounds and sights of na 
ture spoke a new and delightful language. Music was—ah,[ must not 
attempt to describe what music was! A strain that was familiar then, 
and is mixed up, as it were, with the dream-like recollections of that de- 
lightful time, will sometimes return, and wander through my brain for 
days and nights together, and then I sadly live over again my former 
happiness. But thatis enough. One day you will know by experieace 
how delightfully such moons as these roll by. 
_ “ ‘As yet, no word had been said of our attachment. We had looked 
into each other’s eyes, and read our souls there; and we might have gone 
on in the same way for two months more, had not Penry been summoned 
to London upon the business that had brought him from Italy. This 
brought matters toa crisis. It was just sucha lovely evening as this 
when he first spoke to me of his attachment. It was agreed between us 
that he should speak to my father the next morning. He did so, and all 
seemed propitious to our wishes, for my father gave a cordial consent. 
Another «ay of bliss. almost too intense for eudurauce, and then came 
my first sorrow—the departure of my lover for one whole wearisome 
week. Weil might Moore sing— 


“There’s nothing half so sweet in life as love’s young dream!” 


The first-love of a girl who knows that she loves worthily—the sacred 
halo which her pure thoughts cast around her ardent feelings—all make 
of that epoch in life a veritable foretaste of heaven. 

“My approaching marriage soon became the talk of the little town. 
Everybody said what a good match it was. Miss Rumball was quite 
oracular on the subject ; bat Dr. Winter called upon my father, with aj; 
book under his arm, and after being closeted with him for nearly two 
hours, went away, leaving the book behind him. I met him inthe hall; 
he stopped, looked earnestly at me for a moment; then his eyes filled | 
with tears, and he passed on without speaking. I felt as if under the in- 
fluence of a coming nightmare. I could do nothing but wander about 
the house and gardens, visiting again and again the spots that were ren- 
dered sacred by some association with my beloved Henry; and cherish- 
ing but one definite idea throughout all the chaos of my feelings, and that 
Was, a firm resolve that no power on earth should prevent my fulfilling 
the promise I had given him, Z 

“ My father remained in his study the whole day, The meals passed 
away without his appearing; and as I crept up stairs to bed, 1 saw, by a 
ray of light streaming through the keyhole, that he was still watching. 
The vague sense of epproaching evil still hung over me; and as I laid 
my aching head upon my pillow, the words which I had heard Dr. Win- | 
ter utter respecting my sister’s marriage rushed upon my memory, giving 
to this foreboding a shape of formless yet ghastly terrors. My dream of | 
happiness was at an end! 




















‘You may imagine I did not sleep much that night. Inthe morning, | 
I hastened down, anxivus to see my father. He "wee in the breakfast i 
room, and a glance at his soiled dress and disordered hair showed that he 
had been up all night. I even thought I could detect the traces of tears 
on his pale and haggard cheeks. He looked at me as I entered. and then 
turned away with an expression of keen suffering on his face. In the 
midst of my agitation, thatlook made me think of Jephthaand his daugh- 
ter. He was evidently striving to arrange his words and ideas to opeu 
some paintul subject, when it occurred to me tiat, by speaking first, on 
the clue of my suspicions, I might spare him the agony of plunging a 
dagger into h ll h 


i ig poor child's happy heart, and rudely destroying all her 
air-built castles. PPS = 


“It is now twenty years since this happened; but I remember the 
whole scene as vividly as though it had taken place but yesterday. I 
hung apon my father’s neck, aud said in as firm a voice as I could com- 
mand, i k ather, I am prepared to bear anything you may have to tell me, 
oven though it were that I must break my ‘engagement with Henry 
Goring— provided,’ I added, ‘ that I am convinced it is a duty.’ 
ie Bd agen. ye cl ry sueisiened, clasping me to his heart; ‘and thank 
{coukd , a : ed child, for sparing me the trial | so much dreaded. 

Pr not have hoped for this fortitade in one so young. My poor Lucy!’ 
aad as he said this he held back my fece to look at mé, ‘ it is a severe 


| deed shaken by a tornado of all violent emetions. 
| poor fellow, that changed alfection was the real cause, and that the book 


wise, and bound us both in the same dreary fate. All that was left me, 
as J now th ught, was sternly to pluck out every hope of happiness from 
both our hearts, and make the best preparation for the early grave that 
yawned at our feet. 

“I could fill a volume with the thoughts and emotions that passed 
through my mind during those few hours, but such a recital would be 
useless. It is enough, that when the sharp conflict was over, and my 
resolution firmly bent to perform the hard task assigned to me, I felt a 
degree of trauquil composure that surprised myself, and which arose 
from a lofty faith that so great a sacrifice to truth and justice would not 
be made in vain. 

“I went into my father’s study, to concert with him the best means of 
breaking the subject to Henry. He was dreadfully agitated, but my 
calmness communicated itself to him; and when I saw that, it stimulat- 
ed me to still greater efforts of self-control. He appeared astonished 
and delighted; and the fervent blessing he called down upon me, min- 
gled with praises of what he called my heroic fortitude, reflected back 
upon me the consolation 1 had inspired. This was the first fruits of the 
faith that sustained me. 

‘It was agreed that I should not write to Henry immediately, but 
await the arrival of his next letter, which would give me time to delibe- 
rate. Sorrow seldom comes alone; while expecting this letter, we re- 
ceived a summons to my sister’s bedside, as her illness had taken an 
alarming character. Her husband had carried her to Torquay soon after 
Henry’s first arrival, and thither we followed them. 

“ A description of her illness would add nothing to the usefulness of 
my narrative, so I will not burden your young mind with it. Sae died 
a fortnight after our arrival. There is, however, one painful circum- 
stance which I shali relate, because it bears directly on the principle I 
am endeavouring to enforce. This was my poor father’s sorrow. He 
saw his daughter die, and that was grief enough; but it was trifling com- 
pared with the remorse that gnawed his soul at having first, by his im- 
prudent marriage, inflicted upon her the enfeebled existence which could 
not stand the ordinary trials of a mother’s life; and having then allowed 
her to commit the same error, by which her life was probably shorten 
ed, and her fatal malady transmitted to her four innocent children. It was 
no alleviation that he had acted in ignorance ; he continually repeated, 
‘he ought to have known it.’ The only drop of comfort in this bitter cup 
was derived from my patient submission to my own sorrow. To the 
hour of his death, he never Knew what were my real sufferings; for I 
fortunately possess a good share of self-control, which enabled me to ap- 
pear more calm than | felt. He did not see the paroxysms of agony 
which at times prostrated all my energy. They did not last long, how- 
ever, and became daily of less frequent occurrence, for the resignation 
which I affected soon began to assume a real existence. I may praise 
myself at this distance of time, just as old ladies are permitted to boast 
of their youthfui charms, because I have now nothing to do with disinter- 
estedness, heroism, or anything, in fact, but taking care of my own little 
self, and doing such atoms of service to my fellow-creatures as chance 
may throw in my way. Then life appeared to me a blank—dull, hope- 
less, soulless. { was immolated on the altar of unrelenting justice, a sin- 
less but unresisting victim; for the sentence was as distinct as it was 
righteous, and I could not wish to evade my doom. Gradually a serener 
mood came over me. First of all, my father required my every care; he 
would sit for hours plunged in melancholy reverie; and Dr. Winter, a 
wise student of human nature, exc ted me to redoubled exertions, by 
awakening fears concerning his mentai health—knowing that the surest 
means of drawing me from my own grief was to engross my attention 
with some external vbject. Under our anited care, my father slowly re- 
gained his tranquillity ; but he had sustained a shock from which he 
never wholly recovered. 

“TI had received one letter from Heury Goring, to which I had answer- 
ed briefly, informing him of my sister’s death. This sad event was also 
an excuse for leaving long unanswered that which he sent in reply, full 
of gentle and affectionate condolence, but not a word of our expected 
marriage. Put the work was to be done, and delay seemed but to mag- 
nity the evil. Ry Dr. Winter’s advice, I wrote at first vaguely, hinting 
that our marriage might be deferred longer than we had anticipated, but 
without assigning any reason. By return came his answer, assuring me 
that he would not press our union until my grief had quite subsided. I 
thought be had not taken the alarm as we intended he should do; but 
then followed these words ina postscript—* On reading your letter again, 
my mind misgives me. Surely there can be no other reason than your 
late bereavement for any delay of our marriage? For mercy’s sake do 
not speak to me in riddles, but write immediately, and explain.’ I did 
write as he wished, entreating him to read the fatal book, and, divesting 
himselfas much as possible of the trammels of passion, to submit im- 
plicitly to the dictates of right and justice. 

“ On the evening of the following day, as I sat by my father’s sofa, 
watching the first sound sleep which he had enjoyed for many & weary 
day and night, the door opened hastily, and Henry entered. I suppres- 
sed with difficulty the scream that was bursting from my lips, and rising 
quietly, with a gesture of silence, | took kis hand and led him into the 
garden. 

“* Have you read the book ?’ was my first question. 

“¢1 have,’ he replied. 

“¢Then,’ said I, ‘ you know what must be our resolation.’ 

‘* Alas! I had judged tev hastily. Either his feelings were stronger 
than mine, or he was less in the habit of controlling them, I was terri- 
fied at thestorm my words aroused. The wildest expressions of love 
were mingled with anger, despair, bitter reproaches, jealousy, vengeance 
on those who had instigated me te such unnatural conduct; he was in- 
He even declared, 


and its arguments were only asubterfuge to get ridof him. Very, verv 
dearly and truly did I love him, so you must not be surprised that, un- 
aided and weak as i was, my resolution began to quail. Still L argued, I 


entreated, 1 wept; and he did the same, yielding at times to fearful pa- 
roxysms of passion. Dreading the effects of such powerful excitement 
upon his delicate lungs, I strove to calm him; and was about to give him 


a promise to reconsider my resolve, when his voice became suddenly 
husky and stifled,a deadly paleness displaced the brilliant flash upon his 
cheeks, he staggered, and fe!l upon @ garden seat. near which we had 
been standing. Believing that he had fainted, i raised his head, when I 
felt my hand covered with the hot blood that was gushing from his 
mouth. He hdd broken a blood-vessel. 

“I dared not scream, lest I should arouse my father, whose reason 
might be wholly unseated by the spectacle that poor Henry then pre- 
sented. I dared not leave him while I ran to the house ; but i support- 
ed him in my arms, and leoked wildly round for help; aad help was at 








hand. Dr. Winter had caught a glimpse of Henry’s face as he rushed 
through the town in a postchaise, and had followed immediately, to sus- 
tain me by his presence and advice, or to be at hand in case of such an 
accident as had actually happened. Hequickly summoned the servants, 
who, under his direction, removed the poor invalid to the bed which he 
had occupied a few weeksbefore in apparent health. 

“ You may be sure that every imaginable care was lavished upon him 
that affection and skill could suggest; but I saw from the first that Doctor 
Winter entertained little hope. The intelligence was broken with the 
utmost care to my father, whose greatest anxiety was on my account; 
but when he saw me no less tranquil than before (paler, my glass had 
= me, I could not be), he resigned himself patiently to this new afflic- 

ion. 

“It was now the commencement of autumn; during that season, and 
‘the following winter and spring, I was a constant attendant upon Henry 
Goring. His mother shared with me the duties of nursing him. At first, 
she treated me with great coldness, [ might almost say harshness, be- 
cause she thought I had sacrificed her son’s lifeand happiness to a fantas- 
tic and unnataral whim. But when Henry himself, calmed by suffering, 
at last recognised the rectitude of my conduct, her manner comphaasly 
changed, and she became as kind as she had before been stern. At the 
beginning of the spring our patient seemed to rally ; but Dr. Winter warn- 
ed me not to be deluded by appearances. Again he sank; again his 
mother thought she read returning health in the bright hectic flush ; and 
yet again was she compelled to own that her hopes had been illusory. 
Amid all these apparent variations, the insidious enemy s:-lently con- 
tinued its ravages, and ere the spring was quite gone, my poor Henry 
slept in his grave. He died; and (mark this, dear Margaret, for it has 
been my consolation daring all the years that have since elapsed) his last 
words were a blessing on me for clinging to the right. 

“[ bore his loss with comparative patience, for sorrow had become my 
familiar companion; and thenceforth I devoted myself wholly to promot- 
ing my father’s comfort. When he died, which was about cix years ago, 
1 became, at the invitation of your kind parents, a member of your fa- 
mily. And here I am still, you see; living very happily, and prepared, 
but not watching, for death; rendering what services! can to my fellow- 
creatures, and thereby securing constant pleasure to myself; fearless as 
to the future, careful of the present, and, above all—and oh, Margaret 
think, think, think of this—free from remorse for the past! And now, 
do you, at last understand,”’ continued Cousin Lucy, with a gentle smile 
gleaming through a tear that did not fall, ‘why [ am an old maid?” 

“T do, dear cousin; but may lask youone or two questions? Willit 
be painful to you to say something more ?” 

‘“* Certainly not. It must always bea sad, but can never be a painfal 
subject. Ask as mauy questions as you like; my object would be ill at- 
tained if you did not perfectly uuderstand all that I have said.” 

“TI think I understand it all; but I wish to know if you did not feel as 
though you had been the cause of poor Mr. Goring’s accident? I think 
I should.” 

“In the first burst of grief I did; but I was soon convinced that I had 
done right, and that left no room for self-reproach.” 

«“ And yet you must have been very miserable when you reflect, that 
you could never have a kind husband, or loving children to comfort you: 
you who are so fond of children too?” 

« For that very reason, how much more miserable should I have been 
to see those children blighted in their youth; or, dying myself, to know 
that I left behind me unfortauate beings whom I had endowed with mor- 
tal disease! With what tranquillity could I meet death, knowing that my 
life had been injurious to the world—that I had spread contamination 
throughout unborn generations—that by my deliberate and premeditated 
guilt, incurred from intensely selfish motives, I had increased, to the ut- 
most of my power, the mass of human misery? Is not my present lonely 
life preferable to this?” 

“A thousand times!” exclaimed Margaret ; “as your poor sister must 
have felt, What became of her children ?” 

“ By very great care, they were reared to the age of man and woman- 
hood; and then, one by one, they dropped off, and now they are all 
dead.” 

“To what can you attribute your own exemption from this dreadful 
disease ?” 

“In the first place, to my having been broughtup from my earliest 
infancy in a very healthful farmhouse; avd seconély, to the incessant 
watch which I kept over my health, thanks to the judicious advice of 
Dr. Winter. In short, to avoid being thrownasickly burden upon my 
friends, my existence is one continued course of self-denial. Am I invited 
to a ball (and you know that I am so sometimes, old maid though I be,) 
I consider whether it would be wiser to go and enjoy myself very muck, 
but at the risk of late hours, heated rooms, cold currents of air, the temp- 
tations of dancing, ices, and so on; or to stay quietly at home, read, 
work, or chat, content with my biscuit and glass of negus, and go to bed 
atten asusual? In the same maauner I reduce everything to this qnes- 
tion—Which is the wiser? Not from auy great love for life, but froma 
desire to preserve my independence as long as possible. 1t is indeeda 
duty incumbent on every member of society to preserve his health in the 
best possible state, for an unhealthy member is a burden instead of a 
support to the community. Think of this when a little spice of Mera | 
prompts you to wear a pairof pretty thin shoes in dubious weather, instea 
of less sightly but more substantial old friends. ‘If{ po catch cold,’: 
whispers vanity, ‘ that will hart nobody but myself.’ But vanity would 
mislead you, as she generally does those who listen to her; and puss over 
in silence the trouble which an illness would entail upon your family. 
You would be nursed and petted, while not one other persun in the house 
would be exempt from care and anxiety on your account.” 

“Thank you, dear Lucy. I have often sinned in that respect quite 
thoughtlessly, but [ will take care to do so no more.” 

“Tfyou act up to that resolution, Margaret, I shall see that my warn- 
ing tale has not been given in vain. But come, the sun has jnst set, and 
I must not wait for the night dews; thereby, like too many teachers, 
spoiling a good precept with a bad example.” 

oe 


EDINBURGH CONVIVIALIA. 


A GLIMPSE AT PAST TIMESé 


‘Tavern dissipation, now 60 rare amongst the respectable classes of the 
community, formerly prevailed in Edinburgh to an incredible extent, 
and engrossed the leisure hours of all professional men, scarcely except- 
ing even the most stern and dignified. No rank, class, or profession, in- 
deed, formed an exception to this rule. Nothing was sv common in the 
morning as to meet men of high rank and official dignity reeling home 
trom a close in the High Street, where they had spent the night in drink- 
ing. Nor was it unusual to find two or three of his majesty’s most hon- 
ourable Lords of Council and Session mounting the bench in the fore- 
noon in a crapulous state. A gentleman one night stepping into Johnnie 
Dowie's, opened aside door, and looking into the room, saw a sort of ag- 
ger or heap of snoring lads upon the floor, illumined by the gleams of an 
expiring candle. ‘‘ Wha may thae be, Mr. Dowie? : inquired the visitor. 
“Oh,” quoth John in his usual quiet way, “just twa-three o’ Sir Willie 8 
drunken clerks !’—meaning the fyoung men employed in Sir William 
Forbes’s banking-house, whom, of all earthly mortals, one would have 
expected to be observers of the decencles. ‘ ‘ 

To this testimony may be added that of all published works descrip- 
tive of Edinburgh during the last century. Even in the preceding cen- 
tury, if we are to believe Taylor the Water poet, there was ho sapera- 
bundance of sobriety in the town. “The wezst thing,” says that sly 
humourist in his “Journey” (1623), “was, that wine and ale were so 
scarce, and the people such misers of it, that every night, before I went 
to bed, if any man had asked me a civil question, all the wit in my head 
could not make him a sober answer.” aX 

The diurnal of a Scottish jadge of the beginning of the last century, 
which | have perused, presents a striking picture of the habits of men of 
business inthat age. Hardly anight passes without some expense being 
incurred at taverns, not always of very good fame, where his lord- 
ship’s associates on the bench were his boos companions in the 
debauch. One is at a loss to understand how men who drugged 
their understandings so habitually, could possess any share of vital 
faculty for the consideration or transaction of business, or how they 
lcontrived to make a decent appearance in the hours of duty. But 
| however dificult to be accounted for, there seems no room to doubt 

that deep drinking was compatible in many instances with good businese 

talents, and even application. Many living men connected with the 
| Court of Session can yet look back to a juvenile period of their lives, 
when some of the ablest advocates and most esteemed judges were no- 
ted for their convivial habits. For example, a famous counsel named 
Hay, who became a judge under the designation of Lord Newton, was 
equally remarkable as a Bacchanal and as alawyer. He considered bim- 
self as only the better fitted for business, that he had previously imbibed 
six bottles of claret; and one of his clerks afterwards declared that the 
best paper he ever knew his eee dictate, was done after a debaucb, 
where that amount of liquor had fallen to his share. It was of him that 
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the famous story is told of a client calling for him at four o'clock, and end going up to the spot, was intreated by our hero to help him oat. | 1 have seen a sonnet addressed on the morning after such a scene of con- critic 
being surprised to find him at dinner; when, on the client saying to the | ‘What would be the use of helpiag you out,’ said the by- passer, ‘ when tention to the lady concerned, by the unsuccessful hero, whose brains ap- Bortl 
servant that he understood five to be Mr. Hay’s dinner hour. ‘Oh bat, | you cvuld not stand though you were out?’ ‘Very true, perhaps; yet if je to have been wofully muddled by the claret he had drunk in her that t 
sir,” said the man, “itis his yesterday's dinner!” M. Simond, who, in| you help me up, 1’ll run you to the Tron Kirk for a bottle of claret. 7 a 
1611, published a“ Tour in Scotland,” mentions his surprise on stepping | P leased with his humour, the gentleman placed him upon his feet, when! It was not merely in the evenings that taverns were then resorted to. to reé 
one morning into the Parliament House to find, in the dignified capacity | instantly he set off for the Tron Charch at a pace distancing all ordinary | There was a petty ireat, called a“ meridian,” which no man of that day wile 
of ajudge, and displaying all the gravity suitable to the character, the | competition; and accordingly he won the race, though at the conclusion | thought himself able to dispense with; and this was generally indulged vern' 
very gentleman with whom he had spent the most of the preceding night | he had to sit down on the steps of the church, being quite unable to| in ata tavern. “A cauld cock and a feather” was the metaphorical mode pone 
in a fierce debauch. This judge was Lord Newton. stand. After taking a minute or two to recover his breath—‘ Well | of calling for a glass of brandy and a bunch of raisins, which was the int 
Contemporary with this learned lord was another of ot Nig Ta meterenehte Fortune’s fi Secnaone _ ope Nraheathers re ——e of many. Others took a glass of whisky; some few a — 
wers of drollery, of whom it is told, as a fact too notorious atthe time | the tavern in question, in the Stam ce Close; and this bet he gain unch. Scott very amusingly describes, from his own observation, the 
to be concealed, that he was one Sunday morning, not long before church | also. The claret, grepenly with continuations, was discussed in For-| manner in which the affair a the meridian was gone about by the — on 
time, found asleep amongst the paraphernalia of the sweeps, in a shed | tune’s; and the end of the storyis, that Balfour sent his new friend ters and clerks belonging to the Parliament House. ‘If their proceed- 
pro — to Se of Sse weniatee, at the end of os Lt ee a oe omens a > — in = yee 7 ings were Peewee map ape oe seen 4 ven fidgetty about oe nour 
use in the High Street. His Lordship, in staggering homewar prising that habits carried to such an extravagance | of noon, and exchange looks with each other from their separate desks, 
alone from a tavern during the night, had tumbled into this place, where | amongst gentlemen should have in some small degree affected the fairer | till at length some one of formal and dignified presence assumed the I 
consciousness did not covalt him till next day. Of caear group of | and purer part of creation also. It isan old pre in Edinburgh, that } honour of leading the band; when away hey ack threading the crowd beli 
clever, but over-convivial lawyers of that age, it is related that, having set | three ladies had one night a merry-meeting ine tavern near the Cross, | like a string of wild-fowl, crossed the square or close, an following he r 
to wine and cards on a Saturday evening, they were so cheated out of | where they sat till a very late hour. Ascendingat length to the street, | each other into the (John's) coffee-house, drank the meridian, which was goes 
all sense of time, that the night passed before they thought of separating. | they scarcely remembered where they were ; bur as it was good moon-| placed ready at the bar. This they did day by day; and though they the | 
heey they are greatly belied, the people passing along money — fight, pn ane — ey in —e a till ~- —_ to the a speak to each other, they seemed to attach a certain degree of so- — 
next forenoon, on their way to church, were perplexed by seeing a door| tron Charch. ere, however, an obstacle cccurred. e moon, | ciability to performing the ceremony in company.” bs 
open, and three gentlemen issue forth, in all the disorder to be expected | shining high in the south, threw the shadow of the steeple directly across All the shops in the town were then shut at eight o’clock; and from con 
bi ons a night of P omer tom vigils, while a fourth, in his dressing-gown, held | the street from the one side to the other ; and the ladies being no more | that hour till ethan wes the drum of the Socre tieand announced at once bas 
the door in one hand and alighted candle in the other, by way of show | clear-sighted than they were clear-headed, mistook this for a broad and | a sort of license for the deluging of the streets with nuisances, and a N 
ing them out! : rapid river, which they would require to cross before making further | warning of the inhabitants home to their beds—unrestrained scope was ale 
ine and business seem to have inextricably mingled in those days.| way In this delusion, they sat down upon the brink of the imagiuary | given to the delights of the table. No tradesman thought of going home a 
Blackstone, as we all know, wrote his “Commentaries” over port, and | stream, deliberately took off their shoes and stockings, kilted their lower | to hie family after he bad spent an hour or two at his club. This was neg 
Sheridan his plays over sherry. There still lives (1847) a distinguished | garments, and proceeded to wade through to the opposite side ; after | universal and unfailing. So lately as 1824, I knew something of an old- hs : 
lawyer wd <i century, and judge of the aire but — in — which, ae their eaaute wecdotet Cleves went _ — aon fashioned tradesman e nightly shut his shop at eight o’clock, and then of ‘ 
ment, who tells that, having one evening a hard case to master, he re-/ rejoicing, as before! Another anecdote (from an aged nobleman) | adjourned with two old friends whe called upon him at that hour to a 
tired to his rvom, arranged his papers, ty by way of following an ap- | exhibits the Bacchanalian powers of ou ancestresses in a different light. Sen old public-house on the opposite side of Rhe way, where they each P a 
pores yecize of his day, caused a goin port, coe olny | During ~ rising of 1715, pos = of the patie bee eee ee drank precisely one bottle of Edinburgh ale, ate om op poed hal penny : Mr 
to aced for marginal reference beside toem. ‘The case, contrary to | procured some important intelligence respecting the motions and inten-| roll, and got upon their legs precisely at the first stroke of ten o’clock. S: 
his cmpenetinns Saned extremely interesting, insomuch that he became | tions of the Jacobites, resolved be despatching the same to London by . — we d i = 
wholly absorbed in it. wovortaalane, after a pg sane he | a faithfal ons: - this the interests _— have — ee F : 
was sensible of a strange dimness of vision, as if something gone | so materially affected got notice; and that evening, as the messenger (a 
wrong with either ene his spectacles, or the candles. Having | man of rank) was going down the High Street, Sith the tatentials of A GROUP OF PARLIAMENTARY ODDITIES. bo 
rubbed the first two, and topped the ere all gress ome he = to ee oe horse vs ) oe, and ae — off, he ee MR. PETER BORTHWICK dif 
take a walk through the room. After this, his lordship has no recollec- | two tall handsome ladies in full dress, and wearing black velvet masks, . 4 d 
tion of anything which occurred, till he awoke a few hours thereafter on | who accosted him with a very easy demeanour, and a winning sweet-| As an oddity, and one of the permanent butts of the House of Com- - 
the floor, upon which, it would appear, he had tumbled. What concern | ness of voice. Without hesitating as to the quality of these damsels, he | mons, the name of Mr. Peter Borthwick is almost as notorious as that é are 
the couple of balfempty bottles a the table had had in bringing about | instantly proposed to treat them with a oat of p. teeih at a neighboring | of Colonel Sisthorp; but his notoriety is not associated with so man ' yA 
this strange syncope, must be leit to the ingenious imagination of the | tavern ; but they suid that, instead of accepting his kindness, they were | reminiscences of amusement. The House of Commons can very we b 
reader. quite willing to treat him, tu bis heart’s content. They then adjourned | bear the loss of Mr. Borthwick; but jes could not do without their = 
The High Fe of Counsellor Pleydell, . " oon remap ee - the oy ae and a down, the — _ — plenteously, mer- ones babe one, if he be occasionally - prone, <7 , too, 
have prepared many for these curious traits of a bypast age; and Scott} rily, and long, so that the courier seemed at last to orge\ entirely the {| his remarks at inconvenient seasons, is at least the cause of earty 
has farther illustrated the subject by telling, in his amie to that novel, au | mission upon which be was sent, and the danger of the papers which laughter, which is much more often the laughter of sympathy than of 
anecdote which he appears to have had upon excellent authority, respect- | he had about his person. After a pertinacious debauch of several hours, | derision; but the other, always prolix, and unmerciful in his inflictions to 
ing the elder President Dundas of Armiston, father of Lord Melville. | the lackless messenger was at length fairly drunk under the table ; and | on the House, only rarely uttered any sentiment or opinion rising Li 
“ It had been thought very desirable, while thatdistinguished lawy er was | it is needless to add, that the fair nymphs then proceeded to strip him of | above the level of mere sententious platitudes, and if he raised a So 
king’s coansel, that his assistance should be obtained in drawing up an | his papers, decamped, and were no more heard of; though it is but laugh, it was at his own expense. Yet it would be unfeic to be undie M 
appeal case, which, as occasion for such writings then rarely occurred, | justice to the Scottish ladies of that period to say, that the robbers were | criminating in censure, even upon one who has somehow or other ac- m 
was held to be a matterof great nicety. The solicitor yp yar —-7 believed at the time tobe young men disguised in women's | quired the me of pone = perl bore” in the mag ay he — : i 
appellant, attended by my informant, acting as his clerk, went to the lord | clothes. mons. We shall find that there sre redeeming points even in Mr. Peter | 
pam d chaashbere ia the Fishmarket Clone, as I think. It was Satur-| The custom whieh prevailed among ladies, as well as gentlemen, of | Borthwick, and that it is his own fault if he makes himself ridiculous. . 
day at noon, the court was just dismissed, the lord advocate had changed resorting to what are called oyster-cellars, is in itself a striking indication In the first po it is an evidence of talent ofsome sort or other, that hs 
his dress, and booted himself, aud his servant aud horses were at the fuct | of the state of manners during the last century. In winter, when the | Mr. Borthwick should have been able for so many years to keep his a 
of the close, to carry him to Armiston. It was scarcely possible to get evening had set in, a pa ty of the most fashionable people in town, collect- | Place in the House of Commons, in spite of the evidence which every a 
him to listen to a word respecting business. The wily agent, however, | oq by appointment, would adjourn in carriages to one of those abysses of | 44y’s newspapers must have carried down to the good people of Eves- b 
on pretence of asking one or two questions, which would not detain bim | garkpess and comfort, called, in Edinburgh, laigh shops, where they pro- | 28m, that their representative was not the brightest ornament, or the 
half an hour, drew his lordship, wo was no less an eminent bon-vivant | ..eded to regale themselves with raw oysters and porter, arranged in huge | ™08t favoured member, of the senate. His maiden speech dc cided - a 
than a lawyer of unequalled talent, to take a whet at a celebrated tavern, | dishes upon a coarse table, in a dingy room lighted by tallow candles, The | fate as far as the House was concerned ; and for some time after t * a 
when the learned -couusel became gradually involved in a spirited discus- rudeness of the feast, and the vulgarity of the circumstances under which atastrophe which attended it, he never rose there but to be salute tl 
sion of the law points of the case. At length it occurred to him oo he it took place, seem to have given a zest to itsenjoyment, with which more with coughs, laughter, and every species he opposition permitted - that 7 
a well pd to Armiston in the cool of the evening. ’ ba neers refined banquets could nut have been accompanied. One of the chief assembly. But re nay, even o = gi ren Rao of ul 
were directed to be put into the stable, but not to be unsaddle -, Dinner | poatures of an oyster-cellar entertainment was, that full scope was given commands a certain in uence wita a mu titaude; and i en P 1 
was ordered, the law was laid aside for a time, and the bottle circulated to the conversational powers of the company. Both ladies and gentlemen very apparent that not only was Mr. Borthwick afflicted — ee “| k 
very freely, At nine o’clock at night, after he had been cag Bac- indulged, without restraint, in sallies the merriest and the wittiest; and a| '® Prove t the world that his here egies combined ail the ; ae ¢ 2 
one er so many hours, the lord advocate ordered his Lage id € UN-| thousand remarks and jokes, which elsewhere would have been suppressed | Barke and his “pron eaegaes prureion rut also that ne bs n aap ‘ 
saddle —paper, pens, and ink, were brought—he began to ictate the as improper, were here sanctified by the oddity of the scene, and appreciated as far as speech making peer a reso pe aro mye o pees oe rons p 
appeal case, and continued at his task till four o’clock the next morning. by the most diguified and refined. After the table was cleared of the do it, to force yoni he ont pa on y Fave wae a a : regs deh t 
pe aoa Bos elctor ent to ar o Lowdoua lfents | atery and porter, t wax eusomsry to fioduse brandy or rumcpunch | Na Pesanen gsi bins put, OF cours be cau not e&pzct he 
. :? ee ee ’ "CesSaFy> | according to the pleasure of the ladies—afier which dancing touk place ; | House te : By ethene 6 a + pe 1 
on revisal, to correct five words, _ | and yore the lake partof the assemblage thought proper to retit :, the loud arene ot Se eee Ue aac hie for Biya er ‘ 
it was not always that business and pleasure were so successfully gentlemen again sat down, or adjourned to another tavern. tocrown the | °ve! the repor = : ae iis i him. If the f 
wnited. It is related that an eminent lawyer, who was confined to his 51 res of the evening with an unlimited debauch. Ii is not (1824) more | Mtetrapting more important speeches, took compassion on him. y 
room by indisposition, having occasion for the attendance of his clerk at _— es thee . th late Lord Melville, the D “hess of G <*) more took the liberty of very much compressing his speeches, they also sup- 
a late hour, in order to draw up a pape quired on an emergency next than thirty years since = a “a 401 elville, the Duchess o : ordon, and »ressed the running commentary of his audience; 80 that when the good ] 
: ’ , ip &@ paper req = Ss goucy some other persons of distinction, who happened to meet in town after| ! : ate ' » of thei »mber so of in the paper 1 
morning. sent for and found him at his usuat tavern. The man, though ecgirste. YF " we F ’ - people of Evesham saw the name of their member so often papers, 
? i i i > jcuti many years of absence, made up an oyster-cellar party, by way of a frolic, they began to take him at his word, and to think him almost as great a i 
remarkable for the preservation of his faculties under severe application } ud devoted one winter evening to the revival of this almost forgotten en y beg " bi 
to the bottle, was on this night farther gone than usual. He was able, pete stoner of their youth : ' fee ‘ = and as accomplished an orator as those whom he sets up as bis mo- 
however, to proceed to his master’s bed-room, and there take his seat It seems difficult to reconcile all these things with the staid and somewhat | °° ‘ 
at the desk with the appearance of a sufficiently collected mind, so that - : ry “4 asa 


the learned counsel, imagining nothing more than usual, began to dictate 
from his couch. This went on for two or. three boars, till, the business 
being finished, the barrister drew his curtaia—tu behold Jamie lost in 
a profound sleep upon the table, with the paper still in virgin whiteucs 
before him! 

One of the most notable jolly fellows of the last age was James 
Balfour, an accuuntant, usually called Singing Jamie Balfour, on account 
of his fascinating qualities as a vocalist. There used to be a portrait of 
him in the Leith Golf-house, representing him in the act of commencing 
the favourite song of ‘ When I ha’e a sax-pence under my thoom,’ with 
the suitable altitude, and a merriness of countenance justifying tne tra- 
ditionary account of the man. Of Jacobite leanings, ne is said to have 
sung ‘ The wee German lairdie,’ ‘ Awa, Whigs, awa,’ and ‘ The sow’'s 
tail to Geordie,’ with a degree of zest which there was no resisting. 

Report speaks of this person as au amiable, upright, and able man; 
so clever in business matters, that he could do as much in one hour as 
another man in three; always more eager to quench and arrest litigation, 
than to promote it; and conrequently so much esteemed professionally, 
that he could get business whenever he chose to undertake it, which, 
however, he only did when he felt himself in need of money. Nature 
had given him a robust constitution, which enabled him tu see out three 
sets of boon companions; but after all, gave way before he reached 
sixty. His custom, when anxious to repair the effects of intemperance, 
was to wash his head and hands in cold water ; this, it is said, made him 
quite cool and collected almost immediately. Pleasure being so predom 
inant an object in his life, it was thought surprising that at his death he 
was found in possession of some little money. 4 

The power of Balfour asa singer of the Scotch songs of all kinda, 
tender and humorous, is declared to have been marvellous; and he 
had a happy gift of suiting them to occasions. Being a great pence- 
maker, be would often accomplish his purpose by eeleine some 
ditty pat to the purpose, and thus dissolving all rancour in a hearty 
laugh. Like too many of our countrymen, he had a contempt for foreign 
music. One sueng. in acompavy where an Italian vocalist of eminence 
was present, he professed to give a song in the manner of that country. 
Forth came a ridiculous cantatato the tune of Aiken Drum, beginning, 
‘ There was a wife in Peebles, which the wag executed with all the 
proper graces, shakes, and appogiaturas, making his friends almost 
expire with suppressed laughter at the contrast between the style of 
singing aud the ideas conveyed in the song. At the conclusion, their 
mirth wae doubled by the foreigner saying very simply.‘De music be 
very fine, but I no understand the words.’ A lady, who lived in the 
Parliameut Close, told a friend of mine that she was wakened from her 

sep one summer morning by a noise as of singing, when, going to the 
window to learn what was the mat er, gurss her surp ise at seeing Jamie 
Balfour, and some of his boon companions (evidently fresh from their 
wonted orgies), singing The king shal/ enjoy hts own again, on their knees. 
around King Charles’ statue! One of Balfour's favourite haunts was a 
humble kind of tavern called Jenny Ha’s, opposite to Queensberry House, 


where, it it said, Gay had boused during his short stay in Edinburgh, | 


and to which it was customary for gentlemen to adjourn from dinner 
=— in order to indulge in claret from ibe bute, free from the usual 


square-toed character which our country has obtained amongst her neigh- 
bours. The fact seems tube, that a kind of Laodicean principle is observa- 
ble in Scotland, and we oscillate between arigour of manners on the one 
hand, and a loxity on the other, which alternately acquire an apparent par- 
amouncy. In the early part of the last century, rigour was in the ascendant; 
but not to the prevention of a respectable minority of the free-and-easy who 
kept alive the flame of conviviality with no sinali degree of success. In the 
latter ha'fo. the century—a dissolute era al] over civilised Euro; e—ihe 
minority became the majority, and the characteristic sobriety of the nation’s 
manners was only traceable ia certain portions of society. Now we are in 
a sober, perhaps tending to a rigorous, stage once more. In Edinburgh, 
seventy years ago, intemperance was the rule to such a degree, that excep- 
tion could hardly be said to ex st. Men appeared litile in the drawing-room 
in those days; when they did, not unfrequently their company had better 
have been dispensed with, When a gentleman gave an entertainment, it 
was thought necessary that he should press the bottle as far as it could be 
made to go. A particularly good fellow would lock his outer-door, to pre 
vent any guest of dyspeptic tendencies or sober inclinations from escaping 

Some were so considerate as to provide sh»ke-dowa beds for a general 
bivouac in a neighbouring apartment. When gentlemen were obliged to 
appear at assemblies where decency was enforced, they of course wore their 
best attire. This it was customary to change for something less liable to 
receive damage, ere going, as they usually did, to conclude the evening by 
a scene of coaviviality. Drinking entered into everything. As Sir Alexan- 
der Boswell! has observed— 


¢ O’er draughts of wine the beau would moan his love, 
O’er draughts of wine the cit his bargain drove, 
O’er draughts of wine the writer penned the will, 
And legal wisdom counselled o’er a gill.’ 


Then was the time when men, despising and neglecting the company 
of women, always so civilising in its influence, would yet half kill them- 
selves with bumpers, in order, as the phrase went, to save them. Drink- 
ing to save the ladies is said to have originated with a catch-club, which 
issued tickets for gratuitous concerts. Many tickets with the names of 
ladies being prepared, one was taken up, and the name announced. Any 
member present was at liberty to toast the health of this lady in a bumper, 
and this insured her ticket being reserved for her use. If no one came 
forward to honour her name in this manver, the lady’s chance was con- 
sidered to be lost, and her ticket was thrown under the table. Whether 
from this origin or not, the practice is said to have ultimately had the 
following form. One prio would give out the name of some 
lady as the most beautiful object in creation, and by way of attesting 
what he said, drink one bumper. Another champion would then enter 
the field, and offer to prove that a certain other lady, whom he named, 
was a great deal more beautiful than she just mentioned—supporting his 
assertion by drinking two bumpers. Then the other would rise up, de- 
clare this to be false, and, in proof of his original statement, as well as 
| by way of turning the scale upon his opponent, drink four bumpers. Not 
deterred or repressed by this, the second man would reiterate, and con- 
| clude by drinking as much as the challenger; who would again start up 
| and drink eight bumpers; and so on, in geometrical progression, till one 





Ambition is the ruinof Mr. Borthwick. Had he been anything buta 
member of parliament—an advocate, a public lecturer (which for atime 
he was), or a teacher of elocution, he would have been an useful mem- 
ber of society. And even as a member of parliament, if he would have 
sensibly conlined himself to a subordinate position, and have applied bim- 
self to such motters as are within the range of his capacity, he might 
have earned arespectable character, and have ere now attained what 
has, perhaps, been the object of his ill-directed efforts,—some office in the 
service of the public; for Mr. Borthwick is by no meansa fool, as nine- 
tenths of those who go to the House of Commons suppose: it is only 
bis persisting in appearing on so grand a stage that has attracted atten- 
tion to his peculiarities. He is apparently a man of good education; 
indeed, he was a Fellow-Commouer of Downing College, Cambridge. 
He is wellread, has applied himeelf practically, with great industry, to 
the many questions which have been discussed in parliament during the 
last fifteen years; and as to his speeches themselves, although they are 
wordy, and occasionally inflated and bombastic in their language, yet, 
when reported verbatim, as they were at one time, insome of the papers, 
they “‘read” incomparably betier than those of some men holding @ 
much higher standing inthe House of Commons. Occasionally, we have 
heard from him passages that were reully eloquent; at other times, a 
question has been urged by him with singular power and lucidity ; and 
certainly very respectable apaorisms might be culled from some of his 
speeches. Then why the low esteem in which he is held, and the deri- 
sion which oftenattends the mention of his name? _ as 

Partly, it arose from a prejudice against him arising out of the opinion 
that he was a mere adventurer. We neither know vor care whether he 
is or not. The members of the House of Commons, at least a great num: 
ber of them, should be the last to set on foot inquiries of that sort. Mr. 
Borthwick delivered lectures on behalf of the West India proprietors, 
not exactly in favour of slavery, but against a rash and immediate meas- 
ure of emancipation. These lectures were distinguished by remarkable 
ability ; aud we can well comprehend that the would be very effective 
in delivery, for Mr. Borthwick’s style of speaking, which is troublesome 
in a large assembly like the House of Commons, is exactly the sort of 
thing to suit a prepossessed audience, when used from the rostram. The 
best proof of their success was, that the West India proprietors gave Mr. 
Borthwick their thanks publicly, and accompanied that declaration with 
the more substantial offering of a piece of plate. But however intrinsi- 
eally respectable or honourable such an occupation may be to a man, it 
is not the best recommendation to the House of Commons; more espe- 
cially when, as in the case of Mr. Borthwick, it was connected with — 
gossiping stories. Yeteven thisterrible fault might have been overlook= 
ed under the influence of time, if Mr. Borthwick’s ambition hac not beea, 
as has been said, to rival the greatest orators. The fable of the frog an 
the ox expresses his position in this respect. Al] modesty is nigral to 
him, whether that he really thinks himself the orator he strives to r or 
he thinks a perpetual notoriety serviceable to lis interests. vo be oa 
the middle size, with a face of the expression of which it 15 difficult to 
say whether it has most of what is called “ brass,” or of np get 
self-complacency, his gestures and carriage, and especially hie action 
while speaking, all indicate a most exaggerated idea of his own Import 


In his dress, too, there is an affectation of the fine gentleman, 
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ance. ne: : 

mesti i : : . . : . : : . ’ his manners. en, when he : 

omestic restrainis. Jamie's potations here were priucipally of what | or other of the heroes fell under the table; when of course the fair Delia } which harmonises with the ostentation of bis ee - —_ occupied : 
was called cappie ale—that is, ale in little wooden bowis—with wee _ of the survivor was declared the queen supreme of beauty by all present. | has to speak, no place will do for him but that which 1s vevally I 


thochts of brandy in it. But indeed noone could be less exclusive than 
he as to liquors. Whenhe heard abottle drawn in any house he hap- 
poo to be in, and observed the cork to give an uuusuaily smart report 

e would call out, * Lassie, gi’e me a glass o’ thal ;’ as knowing that 
whatever it was, it mu-t be good of its kind. 

Sir Walter Scott says, in one of hig droll little missives to his printer 
Ballantyne, ‘ When the press does not follow me, I geton slowly and 
ill, and put myself ia mind of Jamie Balfour, who could run when he 
eould uot stand still.’ He here alludes to a matter of fact. which the 
following anecdote will illastraie :—Jamie, in going home late frow a 
debauch hap ened to tumble inte the pit formed for the foundation of 
a house inJames’s Square. A gentleman passing heard bis complaint, 





|— wivaligclinial 


| “It was very common for Scotch ladies of rank, even till the middle of 
| the last century, to wear black masks in walking abroad, or airing in a 
carriage; and for some gentlemen too, who were vain of their complex- 
jion. They were kept close to the face by means ofa string, having a 
| button of glass or precious stone at the end, which the lady held in her 
| mouth. This practice, I undersiand, did not in the least interrupt the 
| flow of tittle-tattle and scandal among the fair wearers. 
| We are told in a curious paper in the Edinburgh Magazine for August 
| 1817, that at the p-ri d above-mentioned, * though it was a disgrace fur 
ladies to be seen drank, yet it was none to be a little intoxicated in good 


by Sir Robert Peel, or the other leaders of his party, and be flies . ye 
less game than Lord John Russell or Lord a Lege Ag! 0 
speaking is evidently furmed upon the most approvec mode . - oo 
his exordium, his peroration, his quotations, his grand oratorical effects ; 
but all utterly flat and inoperative, because of the discrepancy wenttege 
his speech and his position, And yet, 28 has beeu said, whe ae J 18 
forgets his ridiculous airs fora time, and lets his ow n naturel E006 a uae 
have play, he makes very sensible re marks, and at times becomes even 
x have been easy to quiz Mr. Borthwick. Every -_, quizzes 
him. But we have proposed to regard him in a more serious light,—as a 








company.” 


man who could be better than he is, who deserves at least to be gravely 
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icised, even if he be condemned. Nor is it right to forget that Mr. 
were enjoys the honour of having caused almost the sole dissent 
that the New Poor-law has ever received since it was introduced. Withont 
entering into the question of right or wrong, it is due to this gentleman 
to record, on the per contraside of the heavy debt he owes to the good- 
will of his contemporaries, that he succeeded in carrying, against the go- 
vernment, a provision by which that indispensable enactment of the law 
was done away with which forbids the union of married persons over 
sixty years of age in the workhouses. This ove act covers a multitade of 
errors; andit oaghtto bea proof to Mr. Borthwick, that if he would 
come down fro: his stilts he might yet be a useful and respected member 


of the House, should he ever be reelected. 
MR. MUNTZ, 


i erior of Mr. Mantz, one would be far, indeed, from 
vdetrentlaes as sensible a man as, his vagaries of dress set aside, 
he really is. Of all the oddities iu parliament, he is one who especially 

oes out of his way tomake himself an object for laughter, by flying in 
the face of all ordinary custom as to dress aud manners. How he could 
have at first brought himself to adopt the semi-barbarous costame he 
wears, it is almost impossible for any man of ordinary habits of mind to 
conceive ; but he certainly has persisted in it with a steadfastness, and 
has detied public criticism with a bravery, worthy of a better cause. 
Mr. Mantz is naturally a man of almost herculean proportions : he has 
a large head, a large body, large limbs. Bathe is also what is called 
a“ heavy” man, especially in bis gait. He has, however, a handsome 
countenance, and a well-tormed person; and with a very slight attention 
to the chvice of his dress, he would be universally regarded as a very 
fine and striking exception to the usual forms of humanity in these days 
of degeneracy and efleminacy, when men seem to think that they ap- 
proach the nearest to the highest standard of gentility the more they 
adopt the habits and manners of women. Rubens would have gloried in 
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Birmingham, they have attacked my character! What have you to say 
tome? Iam here to answer!” And then he went on to brave the 
whole, explaining, counter-charging, dealing out thanders of Brumma- 
gen abuse on his calamniators, aud finishing by carrying the whole audi- 
ence with him, and defeating his enemies. This is the time tosee a man 
like Mr. Muntz. The common is not always the mean. 


MR. BLEWITT. 


Mr. Blewitt is undoubtedly an oddity, but one of a gessing order. 
He is not wilfully an oddity, like a Sibthorp, a Borthwick, or a Muntz ; 
nor does he provoke criticism and even ill-will, by austere conceit, and a 
habit of meddling, like some whom we could name. Mr. Blewitt ap- 

8 to be quite unconscious what those peculiarities are which have 
entitled him to be included in this Pact, i category, and, if he is an 
object of ridicule, it is certainly by no volaatary act of hisown. Yet, for 
some years after he entered parliament, his ers, to speak in the House 
was the signal fora burst of laughter, repeated at each brief sentence 
he was able to make audible. So unfavourable, indeed, was invariably 
his reception, that at last he seemed to regard the attempt to be a speak- 
ing member as an entirely hopelessone, and for the last three or four years 
he has condemned himself to a silence which is evidently far from agree- 
able to him. 

The ridicule he has excited has been most unfair, and disproportioned 
to his deserts, because, in laughing at some peculiarities of person and 
manner, those who have made him their batt have overlooked his claims 
on their forbearance, at least, if not on their respect. No doubt it is difti- 
cult to see and hear Mr. Blewitt when exhibiting as a speaker, without 
fioding one’s risible mascles strongly stimulated. Not Liston’s happiest 
touches in Tony Lumpkin could be more powerfully expressive of utter 
simplicity, than was oae of Mr. Blewitt’s imploring appeals in plaintive 
tones, and with aggrieved astonishment in his aspect—to know what it 
was that the House were laughing at; and, of course, the more he asked, 








Mr. Muntz fora model. Forget his ontre dress, and you might think you 
had befure you some magnificent old feudal baron, with nobility and 
command in every look and gesture. 

But the Mr. Mantz whom you see in the House of Commons, or whom 
ou meet ia the street, stalking dlong with the strides of a Seven-league 
n= like an ogre, with club in hand, seeking his breakfast, —is a very 
different person, His face is almost covered with an enormous mass of 
dark hair; his coat, large and loose, might fit a giant; and his trousers 
are two sacks, joined at the hither end. At each long stride he disposes 
of nearly a yard of ground, and he bears in his hand, wherewith he strikes 
the ground as if with a paving-rammer, something between a stick and 
the trank of a tree,—a sort of gigantic club, or shillelagh, the like of 


Which was never seen, 
In Donnybrook or Stephen’s Green, 


which, for size, you would not find in Tipperary. Surely it is Fee-fi-fo 
fum come out for his morning walk! Or, ‘ancy a Cossack dropped in 
London, and, straying into the Minories, fitting himself out at Moses and 
Son's, hap-bazard, with the largest clothes he could fiud! Lately, Mr. 
Muniz visited a coatinental capital, famous for the enormous beards of its 
male inbabitauts, where the hair, in fact, is gaining such an ascendancy, 
is encroaching so on the nobler features of the face, that ere long it will 
leave but the eyes ungarnished, so that a man will literally look hke an 
owliuabush. Well, here, one would have thought, Mr. Muntz might 
have expected to be at home—to pass unnoticed, among the hirsute mon- 
sters who abound. But no. What was the fact? You heard him spoken 
of only as “ the Englishman with the beard!” This was the sule name 
by which he was known. 

And the most singular part of the matter is, that this propensity for outrz 
dress appears to run in the family. Occasionally, you may, see in London, 
and often in Birmingham, three living things, walked abreast in the street, 
that make you think involuntarily of a certain establishment inthe Regeut’s 
Park. They belong to no order known to naturelists, yet are evidently of 
the same species. The largest of the three is as we have described him. 
‘There is then a second, with not quite such a large club, and not quite such 
loose dress, not quite so elephantine a stride ; and, on the other side, there is 
a third, a young specimen of the species, not fully developed, but rapidly 
approaching the hirsute state. They naturally excite great interest in the 
passers-by, who, at first somewhat alarmed by this,fierce looking trio, soon 
beeome reassured when they discover that they are singularly mild in their 
habits, and that there is an orderly effect produced by their all striding sim- 
ultaneously, and rapping their clubs on the ground in exact time. This at 
once removes all idea of wildness or ferocity, and wholly dissipates 
fear. 

Seriously, Mr. Muntz is a man of somewhat more than the average pro- 
portion of common sense, and with a force of character which adds weight 
to his public acts and sayings. 
have become accustomed to his eccentricities of dress and manner, he is 
much respected, and is always listened to with attention. He is a man 
of prejudices and fixed ideas, but they are notof an offensive character. 
They very seldom clash with the other prejudices prevailing in that as- 
sembly, because they are on a subject which is too seldom discussed 
there. Mr. Muntz is a disciple of the Birmingham Currency Doctors, and 
occasionally startles and amuses the House by blurting out in his curt, 
frank fashion, their peculiar doctrines. At such times he is only regard- 
ed, taken altogether, as a curiosity—as a person worthy of being studied, 
but too respectable to be laughed at. But, when he addresses the House 
on any great political question, he becomes of more importance, because 
he certainly represents—not in name only, but in opinion—the “ men of 
Birmingham,” who may be coneidered themselves as the representatives 
oi large masses of the industrial population, who must sooner or later 
take an important share in electoral atfuirs. In such speeches Mr. Muntz 
is eminently English. He allies himself to no party, nor does he openly 
avow allegiance to any leader; but he speaks his conviction, the resuit 
of thought and observation, with no other view than the common good. 
He would give an independent support to any statesman whom he be- 
lieved to be working, not for party, but for the nation. At the same time 
it must be understood, that he has fixed and most decided political opin- 
ions. He ie an ultra-Radical if he is any thing, bat holds himself at liberty 
to take a wholly independent course. 

His speeches are brief but pregnant. He fires off his short sentences 
in quick volleys—so quick, that it is with difficulty he is understood, as 
his deep bass voice is heard from the recesses of his beard, like a bear 
growling from a bush. But he is clear-headed ; his language is simple, 
but most forcible. He uses Saxon idioms and Saxon words. He speaks 
like a man who has thoroughly made up his mind, and wishes to declare 
it without circumlocutioa. He does not reason, but delivers conclusions. 
Short, continuous, but emphatic, he talks on til! he comes suddenly. to a 
stop, and sits down abruptly,as he rose. A speech from him sounds like 
the spring of aclock ranning down. When speaking in public, his 
voice is gruff, harsh, and toneless: when conversing in private, it be- 
comes more soft, almost melodious; and then the contrast between his 
manners, and his unique costume and air, is most amusing. You think 
of the transformed Prince in the Faery T’ale, when he speaks to Beauty 
in the Rose-Garden. In the House, Mr. Mantz usually sits apart, never 
speaking to any one. 

At Birmingham he isanother man. There he is quite at home. He 
talks and com ports himself with the “ Men of Pirmingham,” as if the 
were his friends. And in some respects they were so; mutually identi- 
fied as they are in feeling, interest, and opinions, and depending in a great 
measure on each other for support and prosperity. For Mr. Mantz is 
an employer ; and he has the reputation of being one who cares much 
for the welfare of those he employs. His wealth has chiefly arisen from 
his being the patentee and manutacturer of a particular kind of metal- 
sheeting and bolts, used for ships. But he has been identified for many 
years with Birmingham and its local politics. When the Birmingham 
men constituted, for the time,a sort of power in the State, in the days of 
Political Unions, Mr. Mantz was one of their leaders; he was Vice-chair 
man of the Birmingham Union. He was also, fora long time, a local 
martyr on the Church-rate question, having been indicted, with others, 
on the pretext that they were rioting in a church, when the Superior 
Court of Law fin ally acquitted therm of all criminality. In fact, Mr. 
Muntz is iderftitied with Birmingham, and, perhaps the best time to see 
him is when addressing a Birmingham audience (any where else they 
might almost be called a mob) in the Town Hall. hen you see that 
strange feature of political life existing in the Midland Counties, in which 
the Master of the Workmen is at the same time the Tribune of the Peo 
ple. He speaks with an aut ority derived from his social position, even 
while, as a political man, he is obliged, toa certain extent, to flatter the 
passions of his hearers 

It was a striking scene that occurred, not many months since, at Bir- 
mingham, when Mr. Muntz, having been made the subject of certain 
espersions on his character, which threatened to peril his election, met 
his constituents in the Town Hall—a raging multitude of many thousands 
There was something grand, although some may sneer at it as Brumma- 
gem grandeur, in the attitude he assumed, when elevated alof:, high 
above that raging roaring sea, he cried with steutorian yoice, “‘ Men of 


and the longer he talked in this comical fashion, the mure rade and irre- 
| pressible was the outbreak of merriment, until at last the hapless object 
| of this valgar and senseless ridicule would sit dowa in a sort of stupid 
despair,—remaining silent, perhaps, for many days and evea weeks, till 
at last, perhaps, his patriotism could no longer be repressed, and he again | 
| mustered courage to speak, only to be again the subject of a similar bois. | 
teroas and undignified farce. But those who laughed thus were often 
much more absurd than he, for they overlooked what he was saying in 
his odd mode of saying it. Because he looked and spoke like a “ natu- 
ral,” they assumed that he must be one; and as he was himself perfectly 
conscious that he had something to say which was the result of thinking | 
and conviction, it was oaly the more inexplicable to him that they never 
would let him say it. ; 

In point of tact, Mr. Blewitt is really an upright, consistent, conscien- 
tious man, not yet metamorphosed into a “‘ manof the world,” and taking 
a simple. straight-forwrrd view of public affairs, regulated by moral 
considerations, rather than by those of political expediency He has, 
too, a sort of mother-wit, which, in a man more favoured by nature, 
wouldeasily be mistaken for insight; and has often blurted out, in his 
strange way, truths which, it set forth with the pompous garniture of 
eloquent language, would have secured for their originator a reputation 
for more ban ordinary sense. When speaking elsewhere than in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Blewitt acquits himself very well, delivering 
himself with flaency,and even witha certain force ; but against laughter 
he cannot hold up—the derisive shouts of the House of Commons annt- | 
hilate him. He is, moreover, a good writer; expressing himself, if not 
with elegance, at least with clearness and vigour. : 

It is also something to set off against Mr. Blewitt’s mishaps in the | 
House, that he should have represented for ten years in successive par- | 
liaments so important a constituency as that of the Monmouth district of | 
boroughs. In Monmouthshire he isa man of some consequence, and he 
is lineally descended from the last of the ancient kings of Wales. Bat 
these, and other claims on local respect, weigh but little with the House 
of Commons. 





MR. COLLETT. 


Mr. John Collett, the member for Athlone in the parliament which 
| was dissolved in 1847, has only himself to thank if ever he was laughed 
at in the House. Although not the inost intellectual looking of men, he 
is yet not so unfortunate as Mr. Blewitt in provoking laughter by per- 
sonal peculiarities; yet the latter is certainly the superior of the two, 
bothin ability and common sense. Mr. Collett provokes and justifies 
criticism, and even ridicule, by his own pretension—by the oblivious per- 
tinacity with which he meddles in affairs altogether above his standing 








it. Those who have seen these Eastern tombs can never again be puz 
zled, as I was in my childhood, when reading of “ the chambers of the 
grave,” and of the dead calling to one another in the house of death, and 
of the stone being rolled away from the mouth of the sepulchre. Many 
a child wonders, as I did, how the way was made for Lazaras to come 
forth merely by the removal of astone ; bat once having looked in at the 
door of a sepulchre, how vivid becomes the pictare of Jesus standing 
there, and calling to Lazaras with “a loud voice” to come forth! How 
one hears that voice echoing through the chambers of the tomb, and sees 
the dead man in his cerements appearing from the steps of the vault, or 
shadow of the recess ! 

In the tomb which we explored at Bethany, the vaults went downa 
considerable way intothe rock. One flight of deep, narrow steps led 
us into asmall vaulted chamber ; and two or three more steps, Darrower 
still, into the lowest tomb, which had little more than room for one body. 
The monks, when taken as guides, show in the village what they call the 
house of Murtha and Mary, and that of Simon the Leper: but we 
not inquire for these, haviug no wish to mix up anything fabulous with 
our observations of a place so interesting as Bethany. 

We looked back upon the village again and again as we descend- 
ed into the valley ; and it was paintul to lose sight of the place where 
Jesus was wontto go tosolace himself with the friendship of Lazarus 
his sisters, and rest from the conflicts which beset him in the great city 
over yonder ridge. But we were ndw on the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and about to pass among the fastnesses of the thieves whe 
seem to have infested the regions in all times. After riding along the 
valley, sometimes on the one hil! and sometimes on the other, for three or 
four miles, we left behind us the scanty tillage spread along the bottom 
of the valley, aud began to ascend the hollow way which is considered | 
the most dangerous spot ofall. Here Sir Frederick Henniker was stri 
ped and left for dead by robbers in 1820. His servants fled and bid 
themselves on the firstalarm. When they returned, he was lying naked 
and bleeding in the sultry road. They put him ona horse, and carried 
him to Jericho, where he found succour. Perhaps he was thinking of the 
parable of the Samaritan when thisaccident befel him. 1 was thinking 
of it almost every step of the way. 

Another story was presently after fall in my mind; a beantifal catho- 
lic legend which was tuid me by aGerman friend in America, when 1 
little dreamed of travelling over this spot. Our road now gradually ae- 
cended the high ridge from which we were soon to overlook the plain of 
Jericho, the track was so stony and difficult as to make our progress 
very slow; and the white rocks under the mid-day sun gave out such 
heat aud glare as made me enter more thoroughly into the story of Peter 
and the cherries than any readers can yet do. And yet the many to 
whom I have been told the legend in conversation have all felt its beauty, 
It is this. 

Jesus and two or three of his disciples went down, one summer day, 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. Peter, the ardent aud eager Peter—was, as 
usaul, by the Teacher's side. Oathe road oa Olivet lay a horse-shoe, 
which che Teacher desired Peter to pick up; but which Peter let lie, as 
he did not think it worth the trouble of stooping for it. The Teacher 
stouped for it, and exchanged it inthe village for a measure of cherries. 
These cherries he carried [as eastern men now carry such things,]in 
the bosom folds of his dress.* When they had to ascend the ridge, 
and the road lay between heated rocks, and over rugged stones, and 
among glaring white dust, Peter became tormented with heat and thirst, 
and fell behind. Thea the Teacher dropped a ripe cherry at every few 
steps; and Peter eagerly stocped for them. When they were all gone, 
Jesus terned to him, and said with a smile, ‘‘ He who is above stoopmg 
to asmall thing, will bave to bend his back to many lesser.” 

From the ridge we had a splendid view of the plain of the Jordau— 
apparently as flat as a table to the very foot of the Moab Mountains, 
while the Dead Sea lay, a blue and motionless expanse, to the right— 
(the south)—and barren mountains enclosed the whole. The nearer 
mountains were rocky, brown, and desolate, with here and there the re- 
mains of an aqueduct, or other aucient buildings marking the sites of 
settlements which have passed away. The distant mountains were 
clothed in the soft and lovely hues which can be seen only through a 
southern atmosphere. The plain was once as delicious a region as ever 
men livedin. Josephus calls it a “divine region;” and tells of its miles 
of gardens and palm-groves: and here grew ihe balsam which was worth 
more than its weight in silver, and was a treasure for which the kings of 
the East made war. Jericho is called in the scriptures the City of Palm- 
trees; and Jericho was but one of a hundred towns which peopled the 
plain. Now, all near was barren; aud equally bare was the distant 
tract at the foot of the mountains; but in the midst was a strip of ver. 
dure, broad, sinuous, and thickly wooded, where we knew that the Jor- 
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as a legislator, and, apparently, even beyond his entire comprehension. 
Nothing less will content him than to be a great Reformer—-not a follow- 





dan flowed. The palms are gone; and the sycamores, and the honey 





In the House of Commons, where men } er of others, but himself a leader; and he is equally ambitious in his | 
The Church, especial- 


' choice of the objects of his revolutionary ardour. 
ly, is marked out by him for destruction: he shuts his eyes, and rushes | 
| at it, as if sheer will would batter it down. It is highly amusing to see 
the utter unconsciousness of his own deficiencies with which he “ rans- | 
a-muck” at men or institutions. It is as if there were but one man right 
in the conntry, and that was John Collett. For he is too important a 
maa to act regularly under others, who might compound with his oddi- 
ties for his votes. No, he must have his own independent course of ac- 
tion, and, by so doing, he often throws all things in the legislature into 
confusion. One service, however, and ove alone, sucl men as Mr. Col- 
lett, whatever may be their opinions, are capable of rendering. They 
act as magnifying retlectors of absurdity, and serve to deter others from 
pursuing their fixed ideas with the same extravagant pertinacity. 


oe 


| bottom, and saw the last of the party beginning the 


which the wild bees made inthe hollows of their stems. The balsam 
which Queen Cleopatra so coveted as to send messengers from Egypt for 
plants to grow at Heliopolis has disappeared from the face of the earth; 
aud, iustead of these, aud the fruits and sugar canes which were re- 
nowned in far countries, we find now little but tall reeds, thorny acacias, 
aud trees barren of blossom or fruit. The verdaut strip, however, looks 
beautiful from afar, aud shows that the fertility of the plain has not de- 
parted. There is enough for the support and luxury of man, were man 
bul there tu wish for and enjuy them. 

We descended, by a road like an irregular staircase, the steepest hill [ 
ever rode down. The gentlemen dismounted; but the heat was so ex 
cessive that I ventured to keep my seat. When I glanced up from the 

wenn § it looked so 
fearful that I was glad to turn away. We were now at the foot of the 
mountain called Quarantania, supposed by the monks to be the scene ef 
the Temptation. A few piigrims come from afar, every year, to spend 





THE HOLY LAND. 


BY HARKIET MARTINEAU. 
BETHANY, AND PLAIN OF JERICHO. 


going by way of Bethany and Jericho, and returning by the convent of 
St. Saba. There is at this day so much danger of falling among thieves 
when they can, and unite their guards into a corps of armed men. Our 
Desert; and four strangers—European gentlemen—requested permission 
to ride with us. Thus we were eighteen: and the dragomen, cooks, 
horsekeepers, and mule-drivers, who took charge of our tents and bag- 
gage, and ten armed guards, swelled our number to that of a caravau 
which no robbers were likely to attack. Indeed we scarcely saw any 
body the whole way. The dangerous part of the road appeared derert- 
ed, and the plain of Jericho, once studded with towns, and filled with 
fertility, lay before us almost as lifeless as the basin of the Dead Sea. 
We left Jerusalem by St. Stepnen’s gate,—my three friends, myself, 
and cur servants and baggage, and met the rest of the travelling party at | 
the bridge in the valley of Jehoshuphat, at 6 a.m. We proceeded by 
the camel road to Bethany, which winds up the side of Olivet, and cross- 
esits ridge to the east, As soon as we had passed the ridge, Bethany 
came in view, lying on the eastern slope of the mount of Olives, and, as 
we all know, “ fifteen furlongs” distance from Jerusalem. It is now a 
village inhabited by about twenty families; a very poor place; but look- | 
ing less squalid than might be expected, from its houses being built, as 
everywhere in that country, of stone,—square, substanti9}, and large, | 
compared with cottages in England. Its position on tbe side of the hill 
is very fine, seen from below 
_ Before descending the hill, however, we alighted from our horses to | 
visit an old tomb which is called the tomb of Lazarus. No enlightened | 
traveller believes this to be really the place where Lazarus was buried: 
but to see any ancient tomb on that spot was an opportunity not to be | 
missed; and we gladly went down the rock-hewn steps to the little 
chamber where some corpses had once been laid. I have often wished 
that the old pairters had enjoyed such opportunities ; and then we should 
have had representations of Lazarus coming forth from chambers in the 
rock, and not rising from such a grave as is dug in European churchyards. 
Phe limestone rocks uf Judea are full of holes and caverns; and we know 
from the scriptures how abundantly these were used by the old inbabi- 
tants as dwellings for themselves and their cattle, asa shelter to the way- 
larer, a refuge to the fugitive, a hiding-place for robbers, and a place of 
deposit for the dead. " . 
Ww here a cavern was found with holes or recesses in its sides, a little 
labour would make an extensive place of burial. By squaring the en- | 





trance, and giving some regularity to the arch of the root, a handsome 
vestibule was obtained ; and then the recesses were hewn into torm for | 
the reception of bodies. Sometimes these recesses had pits ; sometimes | 
uiches in their walls, so that each recess would contain several bodies ; | 
and sometimes they were small, so as to contain only one each. Some 
times the vestibule opened out into passages, which had recesses on each 
band ; 80 that a large company of the dead might be hidden in the heart 
of the mountain. The whole was secured from wild beasts and other in- 
trusion by a stone fitted to the entrance, or a large block rolled up against 








We made an excursion from Jerusalem to the Jordan and the Dead Sea; | 


in going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, that travellers join parties | 


own party of four joined the ten with whom we had travelled in the | 





|} most delicious of our travels. 


forty days on this mountain, barely supporting life during the time by 


| the herbs they find there. I need hardly say that there can be no good 


reason for fixing on this mountain as the place, and that the choice of it 


| is probably owing to its commanding the plain of the Jordan and its 


cittes—once no uufzir specimen of the * Kingdoms of the earth, and the 
glory of them.’’ The caverns in the face of this mountain, once used as 
dwellings or tombs, are now the abodes of robbers. When some of our 
| party showed a desire to seach the lower ones, the Arab Sheikh who was 
responsible for the safety of our party drew his sword across his throat, 
| toshow the danger, and barred the way. 
| It may be remembered, that the men of Jericho compiained to Elisha 
the prophet that the water of their spring was not good, either to drink, 
or to water their land for tillage, (2 Kings: ii? 19.) and that though their 


| city was pleasant, they cou!d not enjoy it for this reason: and that Elisha 


purified the spring, ‘‘so that the waters were healed unto this day.” 
Beside this spring, ncw called Ain Sultan, we encamped in the after- 
noon, and found its waters truly delicious. Nothing could be prettier 
than this encampment, in a spot so forest-like as to contrast strongly 
witn all we had seen fur many weeks past. Our tent was close upon tae 
brink of the clear rushing brook: but the heat was so excessive that we 


] 

| could not endure the teut, and had our dinner table placed under a tree, 
| whose roots were washed by the stream. 
} 


Broad lights glanced upon 
the rippling waters, and deep green shadows lay upon its pools. Our 
horses were feeding in the thicket beyond; and the Arabs sat in groups 
near the teuts. Other parties of our company were dining or lying on 
the brink of the stream. Every encampment of travellers in these places 
is beautifal; but I never but once saw one so beautiful as this. Aftera 
walk to the remains of an aqueduct, and other traces (mere traces) of 
former habitation in the days when Jericho was a great city, I went, with 
one companion, to see the spring, which was a short way from our tents. 
The water bubbled up from under some bushes, and spread itself clear 
and shallow, among some squared stones which seemed to show that the 
source liad once been enciosed. By this time it was dusk: the evening 
star hung above the nearest hill. All was sileut about us, except the 
rustle aud dip of the boughs which hung above the water. My com- 
panion and | found the temptation to bathe quite irresistible. Under the 
shadow of a l rge overhanging tree there was a pool deep enough for the 
purpose, and there we bathed, rejoicing with the people of Jericho in the 
sweetness of the water. 

The Eastern traveller feels a strong inclination to bathe in every sacred 
sea, river, and spring. How great the interest is, and how like that ofa 
new baptism, thuse at home may not be able to imagine; and such may 
despise the superstition which leads hundreds of silarine every year to 
rush into the Jordan. But, among all the travellers who visit the Jor- 
dau, is the:e oze, however far removed from superstition, who is willing 


| to turn away without having bowed his head in its sacred waters? 


There was ne moon to-night: but the stars were glorious when I came 
out of our tent to take one more look before retiring to rest. Here and 
there the watch fires cast yellow gleams on the trees and waters: byt 
there were reaches of the brook, still and cool, where the stars glittered 
like fragments of moonlight. This day stands in my journal! 2s one of the 











* “ Give and it shall be given unto you; good measnre, pressed down 


and shaken together, and running ever, shall men give inte your bosom.” 
-Luke vi. 38. 
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“ vocalist, Madame Albertazzi. 





Musical Ktems. 


Mr. Lumley is in Milan at present, beating up for recruits for his en 
suing season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. He will find it impossible to get 
a contralto singer to perfect his company, they being at the present mo- 
ment the most scarce description of voice to be found. 


Grisi, Persiani, Corbari, Mario, and Coletti, made their rentree at the 
Ztaliens in Paris last Saturday in Mozart's “ Don Giovanni.” Their re- 
ception was immense, and the performance perfection itself. 


An original drama, in five acts, of domestic interest, from the conjoined 
peus of Dion de P. Bourcicault snd Charles Kenny, has been read and 
accepted for performance at the Adelphi Theatre by Madame Celeste. 
It is entitled,“ The Willow Copse,” and will iiclude the complete and 
entire strength ofthe Adelphi company. 


Mr. Edward J. Loder is now engaged writing anew grand opera for 
M. Jullien, at Drury Lane, the dibretto of which is founded on Sheridan's 
play of “ Pizarro.” Mr. Soane has also given him the libretto of an opera 
to com for the Princess’s Theatre, the subject of which is founded 
on Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s “ Last Days of Pompeii.” 

Fanny Elisler is engaged for the Carnival at Milan with Perrott. She 
is to have 35,000 francs {about £1,400 English.) 

On Monday Halevy’s grand opera of “ Charles the 6th,” was performed 
at the French Opera. The cast included Barroilhet, Alizard, Bordas, Mdiles 
Masson and Dameron. The costumes and decorations were new. The 
composer wrote ascene for Mdlle Masson which created a perfect furore 
from its beauty and originality. 

Verdi’s new opera of “ Jerusalem” is in active rehearsal at the Italian 
Opera, Paris, and will be produced immediately under the superinten- 
dence of the composer, who is daily occupied with the rehearsing of the 
chorusand band. An immence hit is anticipated, no expense being spared 
to produce it with all the magnificence possible. 

Mme. Ros«i has created quite a furore in Lisbon by her impersonation 
of Anna Bolena—having been called before the curtain /en times! 


Hector Berlioz, the conductor and composer of music, has arrived in 
Paris from his country residence, preparatory to his coming to London to 
conduct the opera about to be produced at Drury Lane, under Jullien’s 
management. He married Miss Smithson, who at one period was a great 
favourite in London as an actress at the principal theatres. From the re- 

utation M. Hector Berlioz enjoysin France and the Continent generai- 

y, as a musician, great expectations are formed by the dilettante of this 

country as to the eifect he will produce with his orchestra, he being a 

most strict disciplinarian, and it being the largest ever collected in a thea- 
in this country. 


Mr. Robert Sydney Pratten, one of our most eminent, if not the first, 
of English flute-players, has arrived in London, after a lengthened stay in 
Germany and France, pursuing his studies and performing in public. His 

laying at the principal concerts in Vienna during the past season was 
the admiration of the musical cognoscenti there, from his wonderful exe- 
cution, swee'ness of tone, and elegance of finish, combined with his abili- 
ty as a musician. 


M. Vatel, the manager of the Italian Opera, Paris, is piqued and fu. 
riously annoyed at the immense success of Alboni at the Academie Royale- 
He could have engaged her at avery low sum, but took the advice of 
Lablache, who prophesied she would never please the Parisians. The 
greatest of bufves in the world has been deceived in his calculations for 
once. 


Donizetti has arrived safe in his native town, Bergamo. It was thought 
he would have passed through Milan, on his way from Paris, where a 
party of his admirers and friends purposed giving the poor maestro a se- 
renade. 


Mr. Balfe is composing two new operas: one, the /ibretto of which is 
written by M. S8:. George, is destined for the Opera Comique; the other 
for M. Jullien, at Drury-lane, which is nearly completed. 


Two new instruments of music—the one a kind of hautboy, and the 
other a galemet—have been tried in the orchestras and military bands of 
Paris with good effect. 


Owing to the immense success of Alboni at the Academie Royale, and 
which, by-the-by, has been the greatest on record, Cerito’s debut was 
postponed, Alboni sang a cavatina from “ Semiramide,” a duet from the 
same with Alizard, an air from “ L’Italiana in Algieri,” and, with Barroil- 
het,‘ Dunque in Son,” from ‘Il Barbiere,” at the first concert, and was 
encored and recalied after each piece. She has left Paris for Pesth, in 





HMiscellancous. 


above seat, which (with the exception of the servants’ apartments) has 
been reduced to a heap of ruins together with the furniture, library, and 
armoury, The fire was first discovered by Mr. Leadbetter, the butler, who 
was awaken by hearing a sort of crackling noise, as if some persons were 
at.empting to break into the mansion. He dressed himself as hastily as possi- 
ble, and, upon going from his bedroom, he discovered that the house was on 
fire and that the flames were issuing from the drawing-room windows. Ex- 
presses were immediately sent off for the fire-engines from Uttoxeter and 
Stafford, and about three o’clock the Stafford engine, with Inspector Wol- 
laston and assistants, arrived ; but the fire had gained such an ascendancy 
that all that could be done was to save the servants’ appartments, and it 
appeared that no engine was kept at Uttoxeter. So great was the heat of 
the fire, that, upon looking over the ruins, the viele from the armoury 
were found blended together, and the books were one black mass It is 
reported that the property is insured but to what extent could not be ascer- 
tained. The mansion had lately been ander repair, and the noble earl was 
expected there in about a fortnight from Staunton Harold. 


A new helmet for the Heavy Dragoons has just been sanctioned by the 
proper authorities, and will come into use at the customary period for re- 
newing the clothing. In fo.m the helmet resembles that worn by the Life 
Guards, but the material is of brass, with a black horse-hair plume.— United 
Service Gazette. 

AIGUILLETTES anD MusTacHEs.—On dit that amongst the minor subjects 
recently discussed by high military authorities were aiguillettes for cavalry 
and mustaches for infantry ; but oa their being submitted for the sentiments 
of the Commander in-chief, his grace decidedly set his face against the latter. 
Mustaches unquestionably improve the martial appearance of a soldier, if 
they are of reasonable thickness and a decided colour. Uniformity of ap- 
pearance and personal cleanliness are very important in the infantry, and 
to neither of these objects would the general use of the mustache at all con- 


has nottranspired. But if the aiguillette is to be introduced, we trust it will 
be universal, fer to confine it entirely to the Household Dragoons would 
only create fresh jealousies. 

Raitway Property at a Discount.—At the sale of the effects of a 
Mr. C. A. Caddy, at Barnstaple, 50 shares in the Taw Vale Railway, upon 
which £2 per share had been paid, were sold for Is. per share ; and 100 
shares in the Corawall Railway Company, upon which £7 per share had 
been paid, were also knocked down at Is. per share.— Plymouth T'imes. 

At a Court of Common Council, the freedom of the city, in a 
gold box, was presented to James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, in testimony 
of the admiration of the court of the courage, zeal, ability, discretion, and 
disinterestedness displayed by him during his adventurous voyage to the 
island of Borneo, and his residence there, and in the peaceful establishment 
by him of order and good government at Sarawak, in that island, thereby 
= civilisation, and increasing the safety of the commerce of the 
world. 

DestH oF Arcu-Duke Frepericx or Austria.—Venice, Oct. 6.— 
The young Arch-Duke Frederick, admiral in the Austrian navy, died yes- 
terday evening. He has been ill for several days: but his complaint 
was not considered dangerous. Yesterday, however, he was taken sud- 
denly very ill with fever, vomiting, and rapid exhaustion of his strength, 
and he never rallied. Many think that he died of cholera. 

The Moniteur announces the death of the Duke de Guise, second son 
of the Duke d’Aumale, at the palace of St. Cloud, at 3 o’clock on Sunday 
morning last, after an illness of 3 days. The Duke de Guise was born on 
the 11th of Sept. last. His funeral obsequies were to be celebrated at 
Dreux on Tu esday morning. 

Tue Beauvatton Duet.—The trial of M. Rosamond de Beauvallon 
for perjury was brought to a conclusion on Saturday evening. He was 
found guilty, and sentenced to imprisonment for 8 years, and the expense 
of process, The jury recommended him to mercy. The trial has cre- 
ated an immense sensation in Paris. 

The painting by Raphael, known by the name of the “ Virgin of Lo- 
retto,” of which there are numerous copies, though the original has long 
been believed to have been lost or destroyed, has been at last found at 
Genoa, by the Marquis Je Spinola, Grand Chamberlain, and President 
of the Albertine Academy. The distinguished connoisseur, instead of 





Hungary, and returns in one month to fulfil her engagements for the sea- 
son. The whole of :he Paris press teems with articies in praise of the 
great contralto. 

Mr. Howard Glover, son of Mrs, Glover, the actress at the Haymarket | 
Theatre, has a grand opera ready for M. Jullien, at the Theatre Royal | 
Drary-lane. 


Re-apreaRANce oF JENNY Linp 1n GermMany.—The Universal Prussian 
Gazette (of Berlin) devotes an wsthetical fewilleton to a notice of Jenny 
Lind’s re-appearance on the boards of the Royal Opera-house in the 
Prussian capital. The musical critic of our German contemporary | 
says:—‘ Jenny Lind’s re-appearance, after an almost biennial absence, | 
crowded (as may be supposed )every corner of the Opera-house on Tues- 
day, the 12th. Returned from England covered with renown, the | 
favourite opened her performances on Tuesday, as Marie, in Donizetti’s | 
flimsy but pretty opera,‘ La Figlia del Reggimento.’ Her reception | 
‘was enthusiastic, and Jeuny was rewarded for her exertions by anani-| 
mous greetings, by repeated calls before the curtain of the most stormy 
and uproarious character, and by profuse showers of aromatic bouquets.” 


Sicyor Brizzi.—This vocalist has been presented wiih a splendid 
diamond ring, as a testimony of respect for his talents, by the ladies of 
Plymouth and the neighbourhood, who have benefited by his instruc- 
tions. 


A well-known actor on the Edinburgh stage entered into an engage- 
ment with Jenny Lind, securing her singing powers for the gratification 
of the lieges in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth; the terms were £400 
per night. When the gifted Swede wee pens in England, she was 
taken ill, and as before that event considerable preparatory expense had 
been incurred in Scotland, the speculator became rather alarmed, and 
accordingly insured the lite of Jenny Lind for six weeks for £1,000. 
The only effect of this step was to reduce the gross profits of her visit 
by a £20 note. 


Tux Lare Mapame Atsertazzi—The Queen Dowager, with her usu- 
al liberality and benevolence, has sent a donation of 10: to Mr. Frederick 
Beale, 204 Regent St. for the benefit of the children of the late favourite 


A new opera by Ricardo Wagner, entitled “ Rienzi, the Last of the 
Tribunes,” has been performed lately at Berlin, with immense success. 


The Countess Rossi (late Madlle. Sontag) has been visiting Neustre- 
litz, in Germany. A party of uoblemen and gentlemen on a visit in the 
Grand Ducal Castle performed the second and third acts of “ Lucrezia 
Borgia.” The countess sustained the part of Lucrezia to the great delight 
of the distinguished assembly present. 


Mr. Henry R. Allen, the tenor singer, is engaged at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, by Mr. Calcraft, with a young lady, a pupil of his, who promises 
to be one of our first vocalists. 

A tenor singer of the name of Mathien has receutly been playing in 
“ The Lucia,” and “ Otello,” with great success at Marsiglia, in Italy. 
Mr. Lumley went to hear him, and it is said, engaged him for Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, next season. 

La Hayes still continues her triumphant career at Milan. Her per- 
formance in “ Linde di Chaumoni,” is the theme of admiration through- 
out Italy. 

Cimarosa’s beaatifal opera of “ Orazj e Curiazj’” has been revived at 
Vienna, where it is received nightly with great favour. The tenor, 
singer, Mirate, displays great energy in his acting, and has a most lovely 
voice. 


| following letter from Sir Denis Le Marchant:—“ Whitehall, Oct. 5, 1847. 


converting this precious discovery to enrich his own collection, has offered 
it to the King of Sardinia, who at once decided upon makin g the acquisi- 
tion, All the artists of Turin have examin-dit, and pronounce it to be 
authentic. 

A Roman sword blade, in a beautiful state of preservation, has been 
dug upatthe gas-station, Bath. It is of brass, the metal beautifully 
tempered to almost the fineness of steel, and bears evidence of haviug 
been richly plated wih gold. It is about 16 inches in length, and, save 
one ind entation of the edge, caused by the implement of the workman 
who turned it up, is as perfect, from hilt to point, as when it first left the 
hands of the artificer. It is in the possession of Mr. John Harris, of 
Southgate-street, who, we believe, intends to transmit it to the Archwo- 
logical Society. 

Evicitine an [pEA.—Two Dutchmen living opposite each other, who 
had for many years been in the habi of smokiug vy their door-sides in 
silence, at length broke forth in the following dialogue :—‘“ What sort of 
wedder you think it will be to-day, neighbour?” ‘The other, after two 
or three basty puffs: ‘ Well, I don’t know ; what sort of wedder you 
think it will be?” The first somewhat uettled: “I tink it will be wed- 
der as you think it will be.’ The other, acquiescingly: ‘ Well, I tink 
so too.” 

Presents TO THE QurEN.—As some of our readers may be unaware of 
the resolution of the Royal Family to decline all presents, we insert the 


Destruction or CuartLey—Halt, Tae Seat or Eart Ferrers.—| mour iled in the City t ’ once 
Shortly after twelve o’clock on Tuesday morning, a fire broke out at the Scoeniaina oe hgh ory tage a pron 


tribute. Whether any objection has been advanced against the aiguilletie , 
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ienced, and it is that some have actually come to a stoppage. A ru- 
more suspended its operations, which, it will be remembered, were on- 
iv resumed a year or two ago, after a crisis of considerable difficulty, 

e are happy to find that the rumour is premature, for we passed ~ 4 
yesterday at twelve, precisely, when the clock of St. Clement's was giv- 
ing @ striking example of what may be done by winding up before it is 
too late and eoonleding at proper intervals, 

The Hyde Park clock has gone on so far in a satisfactory manner ; but 


— Sone ~? era are only from day to day, and thus there is a key 


_Barrer.~-A probable effect of Peel's measures, and consequent scar- 
city of coin. 
Lady. “ How much would a dress of this come to ?” 


Linendraper. “ We could do you that, ma’am, at three silver forks and 
a tea-spoon. 


Lady. “ William, give me my plate-basket.” 


Tue Errects o tut Pressurt—More Barter.—In consequence of 
the tightness of money, the proprietors of the 
HOUNDSDITCH MART OF ELEGANCE 
And Magazin Des Modes Des Minories 
Have resolved on reducing ali their articles from a price in cash to a price 
in commodities. A gentlemanly wrap-rascal, lined throughout with best 

blanketing, and hitherto charged one ponnd, will be supplied for 
THREE SILVER DESSERT-8POONS, 
And can be made to measure for 
THREE TABLE SPOONS. 
Trowsers from A PLatep Canpiestick upwards, and Fancy Vests be- 
ginning at A SILVER PENCIL-CAsE. 
Or we may see something like the following :— 
| Ithas been said that money is the root of all evil; and, there being now 
| no money, it is to be presumed that everything is good. Inspired with 
this supposition, Messrs. Screw anv Doo have determined on offering 
their first-rate stock of linendrapery to the public without the interven- 
tion of money, by receiving the value of their various elegant novelties 
in kind. They have some exquisite shawls, which 8. anv D. are en- 
abled to offer at A LEG OF MUTTON EACH; 
And there are several soiled muslins that may be had at the surprisingly 
moderate rate of A MUTTON CHOP PER YARD. 
Gloves of the best town-make can be put in ata 
QUARTERN LOAF THE PAIR‘; 
and Hats may be procured at all prices, from a 
BASIN OF SOUP TO A TUREEN. 


We are perfectly aware that the system of labour exchange was tried 
some years ago by Robert Owen, the philanthropist, and a few other 
Sous of Harmony, who, if they were legitimate Sons of Harmony, be- 
haved very ill to their parent, for they literally kicked poor Harmony 
out of doors. The labour exchange, in those days, being got up bya 
few people bonded together in brotherly love, turned out a most quarrel- 
some business, and the police had to be called in every five minutes to 
preserve that peace which it was the aim of the united brothers to pro- 
mote. We do not, however, argue from the failure of the former under- 
=~ any reason for discouragement tu that which is now proposed. 
The little differences of the Owenites arose from their very natural 
anxiety to get a bookcase worth ten pounds for a pair of boots value ten 
shillings, and as there were several seized with the same sort of predilec- 
tion, the thing fell to the ground. 


Tue Harry Famity.—The most wonderful exhibition of the Hap- 


py Family, would be the Berkeleys living under the same roof to- 
gether. : 








How to Srenp 4 Weex in Mancuester—Procure a money-order 
for five shillings, and endeavour to change it. 


*“ Revenons a nos Movrons,” as the young lady who had been eae 
French by the Hamiltonian system said, when she gave up camphine, an 
returned to the primitive tallow candles. 


Sir Cuartes Narter—we learn from the Times —has achieved an un- 

paralleled feat since commanding off Lisbon. He has absolutely taken the 
treasury by storm, and made the Portuguese pay him “ every fraction 
of the monies due to him.”” Now the Duke of Wellington, we understand, 
cannot geta maravedi of long arrears of pension. We advise him to em- 
| ploy Napier. In fact, we do not see why Sir Charles—just to keep his 
| hand in—should not issue something like the following notice ;— 
“ To all English Creditors on Portugal. Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., 
| having a little time on hand, would willingly undertake collecting debts 
due by the Portuguese Government to Euglish creditors. Sir Charles 
has a way of his own which has seldom failed in such employment, and 
can promise punctuality and despatch. A very moderate percentage re. 
quired. Apply, by letter [pre-paid], ‘ Admiral Sir Charles Napier, H. 
M.S. S¢. Vincent, the Tagus.”’ 

Last Comptiment To Jenny Linp.—Jenny Lind has left us; but ere 
she had half crossed the Channel, an English mermaid rose ahead of the 
ship ; the paddles were stopt, and the Syren begged of the Swede to ac- 
cept as a slight memorial, her comb and mirror. Jenny of course, re- 
ceived the gifts with her usual sweetness. She then begged the Syren to 
sing asong; but the mermaid, shaking her head—as much to say, ‘ Since 
you've been heard, it’s all up with mermaids,’’--and with a bubbling 
sigh, dived to the bottom of the deep. 











] RIUTISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 on 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 


Bibermle, ..cccccccoccccocccsoscescccoccs «++-Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ...cenecscessees Seecccccccessooes Capt Edward G. Lot. 
Britannia, .....+.- seve 





eoeee seeeeseeeeseCapt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, .....+++- ove ee eecccecccs Capt. Charles H. E.Judkins 
ACOA, coccccscccccccccseccscceeserocccceccss Capt. William Harrison. 








—Sir,—In the absence of Secretary Sir George Grey, I have to acknow- 

ledge the receipt of a small box, containing a gold bijou, sent by you to | 
the Queen as a present for his Royal Highness the Prince of Wa!es; but, | 
in consequence ofthe very great number of presents of this nature which | 
have been offered to Her Majesty, it has been found absolutely necessary, | 


should decline presents generally, and the box is therefore declined,—I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, Denis Le Marchant. Mr. T. Vining, Mr. | 
Biggins, Scotland-street, Sheffield.” 


royal marine residence is shortly to be razed to the ground, and the re- 
port would appear to derive confirmation from the fact that all the do- | 


the majority of them to have three months’ salary in advance on receiv- | 
ing their discharge. The old servants are to be drafted to other royal | 
establishments. 


ladies were proceeding along the Frogmore road, on their way to join | and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16ih, and 24th, ofevery month throughout the year, 


viz :— 
ess and her ladies, but, fortunately, although the carriagein which they 


themselves, sustained no personal injury whatever. The accident hap- 
pened in this manner:—A young man and his wife, wigh another young 
woman, all of them in the service of Mr. Hamilton Parks, of Woodside, 
Windsor Great Park, was leaving Windsor in a light spring cart at the 
moment the Duchess’s carriage turned into the level road by the 
Waterloo-gate, of the Home Park, and his horse, a strong and spirited 
animal, taking fright, it is supposed, by the dazzle of the carriage lamps, 


him, the cart came in such furious collision with the carriage as to tear 
away eight spokes of the off hind wheel, and actually to bend the axle- 
tree almost to an angle of forty-five degrees. The driver and the two 





With much gratification we announce that Her Most Gracious Majesty 
has sent to Mr. Frederick Beale, director of the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden, the sum often pounds for the distressed family of the late Mdme 
Albertazzi. 


Tue cate Me. R. B Peaxe.—The death of this]popular dramatic au- 
thor, who has ieft a numerous family in very difficult circumstances has 
caused much sensation in the theatrical world. A subscription will, it is 
expected, be immediately set on foot, and a benefit arranged for the as- 
sistance of those who have been dependent on his talent and exertions. 


Mapame ALBERTAZZ1—In consequence of the long indisposition of Ma- 
dame Albertazzi, her husband was obliged to engage himself as a box- 
keeper, during the recent season at Covent Garden Theatre. 


Jexsy Linp.—It is computed that Mile. Lind has received, during her 
‘proviueial tour, no less a sum than 5,000/. 


women were thrown out by the concussion, and, it is said, seriously in- 


jured ; but medical assistance was immediately at hand, and they were | 





the royal dinner circle at the Castle, an accident occurred which might | { Geiting trem Mem, Bere of Sethe Gem 
have been attended with very serious circumstances to the Ruyal Duch- | Ships. Masters. jDays 0 ailing l y g 


were riding was 80 much damaged as to be past further service, they, | St. James, 


or from some other cause, and the young man losing all control over | 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Hatifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the 18th October, 1847. Cambria, on the 4th Oct., 1847 
Cambria ** Ist Nov., 1847 Caledonia, “ 19th Oct.. 1247. 

Cal donia, ** 16th Nov 1547. Britannia, “ 4th Nv., 1847. 
Britannia, “ Ist Dec., 1847. Hibernia, ‘ 19th Nov, 1947. 
Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 


thet we dere oe : : -zperienced 8 . Noberth se il prid for. 
to avoid the possibility of giving individual offence, that Her Majesty | eee, ee eee, ee eee 


Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM Jn. gent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

€¥" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 


{ti SE ey ee Ping lt 
Bricnton. Tux Rovat Pavitioy.—It is currently reported that this | Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam ships for this service are .now bein ae 


and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start u 

new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 

tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
1 and Halifax and Boston,aad between Liverpool and New York. 


The America The Niagara 
“ Canada ** Europe. oct 16. 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
of every month. . 


mestics now engaged at the Pavilion are to be discharged at Christmas, | " The fourSteam Ships now building are 





Tre Ducuess or Kent.—On Monday night, between seven and eight | "This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the fcllowing ships, which will suc- 


j c in th ler in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
otclock, as Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent and her attendant | pay tye sch uee nach of every orth, from London | the 5th, 15th, 21st, and 28th, 


London. 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold,|Jan. A May 5, Sept. 8\Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. 23 
“oe 


. = a aod 18° ih 
| Toronto, I. Pratt “ 24 * 24, pi 5 ._ = 
Switzerland, A. T. Fleicher, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1| “ 21, “ 21, “ 21 
| Mediator, Dicer, | * 8 * 3% “ Bt ge ee ge we 
| Quebec, J. H. Williams,| “ 16, * 16, ** 16, April 5, Aug. 5, De. 3 
| Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| “ 24, “* 24, 46 «618, «« *«18 


‘. 
J , ‘ 
Independence, W. R. Bradish, | Mar. 1, July Is tn 2+ a, SH a, ~ 2 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ > se ¢, “ 3 
Wellin ton, C. Chadwick, | “ 16, “16, “ 16\May 5, Sept. 5; Jan. 5 





| . : ‘ “« 13 

| Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker 24 ‘34,' %* ge 18, 13, 

Prince Albert, #.R. Meyer,’ |April 1, Aug.1, Dee. 1 . &. = 21, oa 4 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick,| “ 8 - 5 oe 8} * 328, 25, 


D. Chadwick,| “ 16, “16, “ 16June 5, Oct. 5, Keb. 6 
Bek mere, | @ oy 2a: =" oe ee S ai “a 
R. L. Bunting, | Jan 1, May i, Sept 1) “ 21, ’ 


| Rob’t, Peel, 

| Westminster, 

Wiadiator, 

| i , » and experienced navie 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able anc 

| gators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best dew 
cription, . 5 

|* The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 


- 4 a . : Tat = ; » wo « will be responsible for an 
| removed to the Hope Tavern just by, whilst the horse galloped off with | and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels wil! i po igned hed 
| ti i ‘ > letiers. parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless regular Bilis ot %& re 
the shafts, &c. or Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 79 Soub-sreet, | 
er P \ l m ’ Apply GRINNELI MINTURN & CO 78 Sonth-st. 
Sir George Couper, also on his way to the Castle, came up almost at 7 and to BRAUN. OTHERS & CO., London. 
the moment, aud the Royal Dachess and her ladies were transferred to} *%¢Pt BR, 0OGe a 8 0 BY, - a —-- ca -- aie 
- 7, » . . , > . ps is Lil 
his “‘brougham,” and arrived at the Castle before the accident became | ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Secon . Line.}—The ship = Ae ae low hereafter lezve 
k h , New York on tie Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each @ F H nek 8: 
nown there. ——— From New York, —_ avre. , P 
From Punch. ist. Jan. May and Sept Utica, F. Hewitt, a BLP ll, do 18 Mar duly, toa Moe 
ij " P . Ist Feb. J e and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Fey, € >t ch, ’ ‘ . 
Uncertainty or THE Times.—One of the greatest proofs of the uncer Ist March, Jaly and Nov. Oneida, sew, J. Funk, 9 can sprit, Dug. ane _ 
tainty of thetimes, is to be found in the strange conduct of the parish Ist April, Aug and Dec. Baltimore, €. Funk, master, ining all that may be res 
" sk f St. Jar %. Westminste It evinces the utmost difficulty in The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, Bassenat il be supplied 
CLOCK O wb. « ames 6, estminster. eviaces 16 u m yt ailticuity juired for comfort, ‘The price of cabin passage 18 £100 aseengers wil LF i 
meeting its engagements, and has been frequently a defaulter in respect | with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
“ oS : ” a } ; es ill be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ao 
to its time bargains. Its hands are thrown ont of employ, its works Mm nay tte he anaken en freight or passage, apply to 
stopped, and numbers are standing idle, which all looks very bad upon | *°" * BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
the fi fit. Several watches that haye hitherto been regulated in their No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York 
e face of it. a g , BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
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BRITISH INTELLIGENCE. 
By the Washington. 
A deputation of the principal London bankers, paar’ by Mr. Master- 
man, kad an interview with Lord John Russell on the 23d. ‘ , 
Sir Robert Peel had a conference with Ministers on the seme day, after 
i indeor Castle. : 
“_ va te pha be universal that the Government will not 
interfere to aid the mercantile interest, and the general opinion seems to 
ht not to interfere. 
bee sosounte from Ireland are more and more gloomy. There has 
been another victim to assassination—a Mr. Lucas. Bands of plunderers 
range the ceuntry sometimes attacking the police and the military. 
he reconciliation of the King and Queen of Spain is authenticated. 


: Pope’s Nuncio. 
= Sone’ coy har do oA commercial affairs the London Observer of 


y 9 3 says— 

nae map he tage HA he of unabated pressure in the money market. 
In Liverpool, Manchester and other places it has indeed been more se- 
vere than before. Consols have been as low as 79 1-2 for money, and 
the fall in railway shares has been correspondingly great. Several other 
houses, both in London and in Lancashire, have been compelled to stop 

t. - 

pe oe in Liverpool, one in Manchester, and another in Newcastle, 
have declared themselves unable to meet their engagements, and rumours 
have been in circulation of a prejudicial character in reference to others. 
‘As the banks, with one exception, were joint stock companies, the cred. 
itors will eventually lose nothing, thoagh in the meantime their stoppage 
must cause great inconvenience. _ ; : 

A deputation from the merchants and bankers of Liverpool waited on 
Lord John Russell on Tuesday, to represent to his lordship the extreme 
pressure prevailiug in Lancashire, in consequence of the impossibility of 
obtaining discounts, and to urge upon his attention the frightful ruin to 
all classes of traders which mast result, should Government not take 
some immediate steps to restore confidence by assisting the mercantile 
community. ‘ : : ; 

The noble lord received the deputation with great courtesy, and list- 
ened to their representations and suggestions with much attention, but 
distinctly stated that he could hold out no hope of Ministerial assistance 
to them. , : 

The Bank returns, published on Friday night, give the amount of ,bul- 
lion in its coffers at £8,340,000 being an increase of about,22,000/. The 
returns altogether exhibit evidence, not to be mistaken, of the extent to 
which the Bank has been discounting bills to the mercantile community 
during the week ending on the 16th inst. 

From Wilmer and Smith's Liverpool Times of Oct. 23. 
Continued commercial embarrassment. Unabated distress throughout 

England. Stoppage of Banks, and continued fall of prices. 

In our last we announced the failure of the Royal Bank of Liverpool, 
and the ineffectual application of a deputation sent to London for the pur- 
pose of obtaining assistance to enabie the instiiution to go on. When the 
intelligence reached Liverpool of the refusal of the Bank of England to 
interfere, great consternation ensued. Mr. Littledale, the head of the 
firm of brokers bearing his name, repaired immediately to London with a 
view to alter the determination of the Bank of England. : 

As regarded his own affairs, he pone succeeded. We believe that 
50,0002 in bank notes and 250,000 in stock, were advanced to him, and 
this arrangement seemed to stay extensive mischief inthe town. Several 

failures have, however, taken place. A highly respectable house, con- 
nected with Antigua and the West Indies, stopped payment, as also 
Berry, Young & Co, cotton brokers, Livingston & Co, extensive East In- 
dia merchants ; and we learn from Loudon that the acceptances of Bar- 
ton, irlan & Higginson, payable in London, have been refused payment 
by Roberts, Curtis and Co., with the reply of* no orders.”’ ; 

Tnis morning the suspension of the firm became a matter of public no- 
toriety, and it is stated that the liabilities are not less than one million 
sterling. This is far the most extensive failure we have had in our town, 
and we greatly apprehend that the mischief it will occasion will be most 
extensive. 

Whilst we record these mercantile failures, we have also the painful 
task of reporting that the banking establishments in some parts of the 
country are now affected. 

The Liverpoo! Banking Company followed the fate of the Royal Bank, 
and virtually suspended cash payments. Its business was very much 
smaller than the Royal Bank. The Manchester Bank, Scholes & Co., a 
small concern, has also stopped. The Newcastle Union Joint Stock Bank 
has also closed its doors. 

This company had a paid ap capital of 152,0002. and, being a bank 
of issue, their notes in circulation amount to 75,000/. The stoppage will 
occasion much inconvenience in the mining districts, with which the 
bank was connected. 

A statement of the affairsof J. Thomas, Son & Lefever has been pub- 
lished. Their whole liabilities are now placed at 401,860/.; the drafts of, 
and on account of. John Thomas & Co. of St. Petersburgh, and de Jersey 
& Co. of Manchester, figuring at 296,437/. On the other hand, the Lon- 
don house claim, as the balances due to them if they pay the Russian and 
Manchester drafts, 180,766/. from John Thomas & Co. and 183,129/. 
from de Jersey & Co.—together 363,895. 

These balances, and bills and cash owing by sundry debtors, will, it is 
said, leave asurplus of 40,212. It is quite clear, from the statement as 
yet rendered, that the ultimate dividend must depend upon the realiza- 
tion of the property in Russia. 

As the stoppage of the London house was not known in St. Petersburgh 
at the last dates, the creditors in England have postponed their meeting 
for afew weeks to wait the result. We are happy to say that the failure 
of Perkins, Schlusser and Mullens, of London, has not atfected the firm 
of Schlusser and Co. of St. Petersburgh. The affairs of the London firm 
represent 127,327/. of liabilities, and 136,048. of assets. 

This small surplus arises from the depreciation in value of goods. The 
affairs are to be wound up under a deed of inspection. Among other sa- 
tisfactory events of this nature, we are glad to observe that Messrs. 
Shewell & Son, the money dealers in London, have paid in fall, and have 
resumed their business on the Stock Exchange. 

Messrs. Hastie and Hutchinson have made arrangements with their 
ereditors to pay 15s. in the pound by four instalments; and Messrs. Giles, 
Son & Co., whose statement showed a dividend of 12s. 6d. in the pound, 
will pay 6s. 8d. towards a liquidation on the 10th November next. 

Tue Grain Trape.—Wilmer’s Times of the 24th says :—All clamour 
about the potatve disease appears to have subsided for the present. In 
Liverpool our corn market yesterday for the better qualities of wheat 
and flour was steady, whilst the inferior descriptions slightly receded 
from our last quotations. 

Failure of Merchants and Bankers since the publication of the Euro- 
pean Times of the 19th October. 


Barton, Irlam, & Higginson, merchants ............. Liverpool 
Berey, Young, & Co., cotton brokers............... Liverpool 
Bertrand, Napoleon... 22. .ceccs cocccs coccee ceccces Courtray 
Brouke & Wilson, shipowners...... 2220. .seeee eee Liverpool 
Grazebrook & Son, iron merchants.................-. Liverpool 
Jones, W. & Co. wholesale tea dealers............. - Liverpool 
Liverpool Banking Company ......--.....00..--e0s Liverpool 
Livingston & Co., East India Merchants............. Liverpool 
Logan, James, Canadian trade............ 2 2cce nee Liverpool 
Melpnens & Hulbert, tea brokers ......... ine stated Liverpool 
Newcastle Union Joint Stock Bank................. Newcastle 
Scholes, Tetlow & Co., bankers..............-..... Manchester 
Verrein & A. Gielis, manufacturers .........-....... Courtray 
Warden & G0., MORCRRIW i065 656080 106bes'ees0cc0 Liverpool 
ee 


THE GOVERNMENT PROGRAMME. 
[ From the Times. ] 


The first Cabinet Council since last session naturally directs attention 
to the next. There have been times when, even as early as October, it 


was asked with no little curiosity—What will Ministers propose, or what 
will Parliament do, next session? What taxes will it remit or lay on? 
What great reform will it achieve—what demands of the people will it 
concede—what contracted struggle of parties will it close? How will 
it stamp a character on the annals of the forthcoming year, and exhibit 
that vitality without which it will neither be hated nor loved? The ses- 
sion of 1848 approaches, and the chiefs are already discussing the plan 
of the campaign. Speculation, however, is still. The mighty things 
that are then to be done we are content neither to know nor to conjec- 
ture. It might be imagined that the empire had survived the season of 
hope, and had given itself up to the regrets and retrospection of age. For 








a mood so unhealthy and so unsuited to a nation which professes to ad- 
vance and to lead some reason must be given. We must despair either 
of our rulers, or ourselves, or our circumstances. Possibly, after the 
feverish agitations of opinion and frenzy of speculation that preceded this 
crisis, a collapse gas come on. Perhaps that actual disappointment 
which has certainly dispelled so many illusions of private aggrandize- 
ment has also disabused the nation of the hopes which prompted its re- 
cent political crusade. Anyhow, some apology must be offered for a 
prospect which awakens neither curiosity nor hope; and which rather 
saddens than relieves the gloom of our present condition. 

There are questicns that are so much as asked as to the intentions of 
the Government, so little scope is there for variety of hope and sugges- 
tion. It is, however, asked, what will be done to meet the want of 
money and the collapse of public credit, and so to restore to trade its ac- 
customed facilities? We believe we may confidently reply, that Govern- 
ment will not attempt to fill the gap which nature itself has made in the 
wealth of the country, by merely borrowing with one hand and lending 
with the other the credit of the nation. It will not attempt to feed mil- 
lions, to work factories, and to construct many thousand miles of rail- 
way with paper of a certain inimitable water-mark, inscribed with mys- 
terious cab: 

It will not give that illusory aid, which can only postpone the day of 
inevitable account, foster a belief in capital which does not exist, tempt 
its dupes into a deeper abyss of speculation, and, perhaps, make a less 
culpable class of unfortunates bear the brunt of the present evil day. 
Notwithstanding the solicitations of those who think actual capital—that 
is, food and such useful commodities—can be made by a harlequin’s 
wand or a minister’s pen, Government ‘will leave capital. money, and 
credit, to the natural workings and self-adjustments of the open market, 
within the prudent limits of existing law. On this point no change is to 
be onpented. 

The prescription established by two consecutive Governments renders 
it unnecessary to say that itis not contemplated to abate by any positive 
measure the pressure of railways on the resources and credit of the coun- 
try. It is admitted, indeed, that calls amounting to a million a week 
must tell with disastrous effect on the ordinary operations of trade. Such 
an admission, in our humble opinion, is all that was necessary to justify 
the interference of the Legislature. From the commencement of this 
lamentable delusion, we have never ceased to urge the limit which de- 
fined the capital, and, therefore, the undertakings, of the country. We 
said there were limits which could not be passed, and which, in a matter 
that depended on the sanction of the Legislature, it was the office of that 
Legislature to entertain and enjoin. 1t was bound to give acts for no 
more length of railway than the country could make in the specified time ; 
aud we pointed out that nothing was more easy than to form a fair esti- 
mate of what the country could do. For disputing this doctrine, statisti- 
cally and politically sound, we have freely rebuked both Sir Robert and 
LordJonn. The Legislature did exceed the limits of possibility, and the 
country is now bound by act of Parliament to do more than it really can. 
How, then, is the present crisis to be met, when it is admitted that the 
parliamentary concession and authorization of lines has exceeded all 
bounds, and is involving the country in insuperable difficulties? Weare 
told that Parliament cannot now interfere ; thatthe acts cannot be repeal- 
ed; that the cuntracts are made, as well as numerous subsidiary engage- 
ments; that it would pass the ability of any senate to review and cur- 
tail, with method and equity, so vast a mass of enterprise; and that the 
increasing scarcity aud enhancement of the means will itself impvuse the 
most effectual limit. To all this we simply reply, that, unquestionably, 
a task of the greatest intricacy has been described; but that it is not an 
impossible one, or beyond the powers of a well-selected commission ap- 
»o1nted to deliberate de summa re; while the natural check suggested will 
be more ruinous than the legislative. One other argument against par- 
liamentary interposition we mention for its significance. It is alleged 
that, though the calls amount to a million a week, they are not actually 
met to nearly that amount; while the method of “loans” is equally ua- 
successful. We are disposed to believe that this is perfectly true. The 
estimates founded on the number of persons actually employed on rail- 
way works, or indirectly dependent upon them, pvint to no more than 
£300,000 or £400,000 spent in labour each week. But this only proves 
that a million a week, which the companies are authorized to demand, is 
at least twice as much as can possibly be extorted from the public, and 
that a much less actual expenditure has proved an injurious drain on the 
capital—the food and materials of the country. Does not this fully es- 
tablish the necessity of a limit? And, if that limit is now at length dis- 
covered aad thoroughly ascertained, should we not hasten to spare the 
country all violent attempts to exceed it ? 

Excepting that, inthe matter of railways, it certainly is competent for 
the Legislature to revoke or qualify powers which it has granted, and 
now fin is to be injurious, we believe the present disorder of mercantile 
affairs must work itsown cure. It is only a consummation long due and 
long expected. Itis evident that the whole system of credit has been 
expanded to a dangerous length to suii the ambitious scope and insuffi- 
cient means of speculators. he secret poverty of some houses and the 
bad management of others have been brought to light. Commercial 
gambling has brought uponiteelf asevere rebuke. Legitimate trade will 
be purified by the ordeal. Such are the grounds on which the public 
must be resigned to oF pee mercantile distress as an inevitable, but 
by no means an unqualified, evil. It is right to hope for the best, and 
detect a benefit in what we cannot cure. But, whatever our hopes and 
speculations as to ultimate consequences may be, our chief present con- 
cera is that the calamity cannot now be helped, and must take its course. 


—p>—— 
THE MONEY FAMINE, 


TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


My Lord,—Your reception of the Liverpool deputation has disappoint 
ed the public. It has given men a meaner opinion both of your capacity 
and courage than they had previously entertained. Your display neither 
sagacity to discern the right nor boldness to justify the wrong. You ap- 
pear to have no decided views on the most vital question of the time, nor 
any adequate idea of its importance. Your demeanour might be well 
calculated to get rid of the deputation with little trouble to yonrself, and to 
teave cn its mind an impression of ygur courtesy ; but, you may depend 
upon it, it will strengthen the conviction of the country that you are un- 
equal to the duties of the post you fill. 

Of all the courses open to your lordship’s choice, you have taken that one 
which, if not the worst, is at least that which will give the public the 
poorest idea of your abilities 

You might, in answer tothe memorial presented to you, have expressed 
your approval of the law as it stands, have insisted that any interference 
with it would purchase a doubtful and temporary advantage at the cost of 
certain and permanent evil, and have broadly avowed the Whig principle 
that governments have ‘nothing to do with trade and commerce, and that 
their operations must be left to adjust themselves. Your positions would 
have been open to a) but in maintaining them you would have 
shown that your refusal of relief wasbased on principles which some sharp 
men consider to be sound in-theory and immutable in effect, and you would 
have gained the support of that party—small but earnest—to which you 
will at last be driven for support,—the money-lenders. 

Or you might have taken the opposite line of action, and have express- 
ed your belief that laws should be enacted for the benefit of the people, not 
for the gratification of theorists ; that it is the duty of the Government to 
modify and control them, as urgent circumstances require, not wantonly 
and capriciously, but in obedience to the purpose for which they were 
originally framed,—the welfare of the cdmmunity,—and adapt them to 
peculiar states of national necessity ; and that you would not suffer your 
respect for any existing statute toimpede the free action of your Govern- 
ment, when you were satisfied that the time for Ministerial interference 
had arrived. That declaration, my lord, would have made the country feel 
secure in your hands. It would have shown that you understood your 
position and your duties; and it might possibly, by restoring confidence, 
and by unlocking the funds of the commercial public, have rendered any 
immediate measure of relief unnecessary. 

But you have not dared to take, either on the one side or the other, 
that decisive policy which in a moment of emergency the great states- 
man unhesitatingly adopts “Youspeak, yet you say nothing.” Yoar 
language is marked by the timidity of excessive weakness. Like a 
feeble and vacillating judge, you inflict double torture on your victim 
by affording a gleam of hope, while you protest that no hope must be 
entertained. With the black cap on your head, you invite appeals to 


mercy. _“* Prepare for death; bat oe on it I'll save you from the 
gallows if Tecan. Entertain not the s ightest hope of reprieve, but don’t 
fail to send to me if you have anything to urge in mitigation of your 
sentence.’ : 


_ What are we to [think of this language? Is it not used in 
mockery of the nation’s anxiety, or is it a part of that crafty wariness 





| 





which, uncertain of the turn events may take, fears to commit itself too 
deeply to any line of policy? Is it the ironical jocularity of Colonel 
Kirk, sporting with the fears of his victim, or is it the cunning courtier- 
ship of Talleyrand employing empty words, to avoid the expression of 
opinion? You have left yourself a loophole of escape, my lord ; yet I 
think a really wise man would hesitate to secure it by thus tampering 
with the patience of the people. They expected to hear from the 

voice of authority; they kom only to the verbiage of the placeman- 

In what a position have you placed yourself! You avow that you are 
incapable of movement, yet yoa dare not justify your inaction. The 
nightmare is on your heart; andin the sudden paralysis of your faculties 
you dare not move your hand or raise your voice, though you know the 
action would dispel the illusion whieh benumbs you. 

In one respect you are fortunate. The memorial of the Liverpool 
merchants was unworthy of grave consideration, except for the facts it 
revealed. Its statements of commercial distress were forcible and true 3 
but the measure of relief it proposed was shallow and absurd. If I 
apprehend the feeling of the commercial world rightly, it would scorn 
to accept relief purchased at the expense of other classes of the country. 
It appeals to the justice, not thecharity, of your Government. It requires 
not pawnbroking Joans, but the monetary facilities which it has been 
accustomed to command. It expects that general restoration of public 
confidence which can only be obtained by making the circulation of the 
couutry equal to its wants, and not the es of Government credit to 
prop up mercantile speculation. The Government securities are already 
ata discount. What is wanted is, not an enlarged issue of those depre- 
ciated securities, but an enlarged issue of the money by which the price 
of those securities is measured. It is more bank notes, not more Exche- 
quer Bills, that the commerce of the country urgently demands. The 
Liverpool deputation carried the petition of a beggar, and can hardly 
complain if they received a beggar’s treatment. Soliciting alms, they 
were appropriately shown to the door. If they could establish no right 
to assistance, they had no business in the Minister’s presence. They 
took pain: to Sake themselves coniemptible before they opened their 
mouths. Instead of humbly soliciting a Government loan as a favour, 
they should have demanded the repeal of a vicious piece of legislation 
asaright. My lord, in spite of the difficultiesof your situation, you are 
safe until the 7 0 shall have the sense to perceive that it is from the 
oparation of the Bank Charter Act they are suffering, and shall have the 
spirit to unanimously demand its repeal. If the request for a loan had 
came from a body of Irish landlords, I should have thought it perfectly 
natural ; but from the merchants of Liverpool | expected the advocacy 
of higher views, and the display of more sagacity and independence. 
Their mission would better have suited a party of pedlars than a depu- 
tation from the second port of the empire. 

Your lordship must be as tired as I am of the cant which attributes the 
disorder in our social state to every cause but the right one. We are 
told, first, that it is railroads; next, that it is the deficient harvest of 
last year; then that it is over-trading; and, lastly, that it is our poverty, 
though how or why we should be puvor ia never explained. I leave 
those blunderers to enforce their views as they best can. One absurdity is 
properly answered by another. In England there is little chance of that 
man being seriously listened to who contends that industry is certain to 
produce distress and that to fill the workhouses is the first condition of 
prosperity. Itis a legitimate deduction from this doctrine that wo 
should be better off ia 1848, than we are in 1847, if all labour was sus- 
pended for the next twelve months, and our fields were left unutilled, as 
well as our workshops and manufactories unoccupied. 

My lord, in opposition to this pernicious folly, I say that the prim ary 
cause of all our distress is directly attributable to the o peration of the 
Bank Charter Act, and of the system of which it forms part. Between 
the paralysis of our trade, and the contraction of the Bank issues, there is 
— exact correspondence which we expect to find between cause and 
effect. 

It cannot be denied that this country requires, for its internal transac- 
tions alone, a considerable amount of circulating medium; and the suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency of that amount at any given time must be deter- 
mined by its average sum at previous periods. If the circulation now be 
equal to the circulation in times past, a prima facie case is made out 
against the state of the currency being the cause of our embarrass- 
ments. But if the circulation be lower than at any period which can be 
assigned since the peace, and if the national distress has deepened exact- 
ly as the circulation has become restricted, then it is vain to look to any 
other cause of the existing pressure thanthat which is found in the coa- 
traction of the currency alone. 

The facts, my lord, are so few, so simple, and so apparent to the pub- 
lic observation, that the writer wao brings them forward is in danger of 
being refused an audience from his repetition of acknowledged truthe. I 
can add nothing to the last returns of the bank-note circulation. They 
show that in September, 1846, the amount of bank notes in circulation 
in the United Kingdom was £38,459,070; and that in September. 1847, 
that amount had been contracted to £34,594,244. Exactly as this cou- 
traction has taken place, distress has increased; as money was made 
scarce, the rate of interest naturally rose, and failures were more frequent. 
The contraction is now so violent in its action, that money is wanting for 
all the necessary purposes of trade, and the productive industry of the 
country isutterly prostrated from the artificial dearth of that instrament 
of exchange which can alone give it employment. 

I imagine that neither your lordship nor any other person will assert 
that in the autumn of last year money was too plentiful, or that there 
was more of it in circulation than was required by the wants of the 
country. But let us not confine the compurison to last year. The re- 
turns of the bank-note circulation in England (exclusive of that in Ire- 
land and Scotland), for the seven years from 1833 to 1840, are before me ; 
and, by ener those returns, we can determine the question whether 
the circulation of last year was excessive, or whether the circulation of 
the present year is deficient. [cannot at the moment lay my hand on 
the average circulation of the private banks for each complete year; butg 
if 1 take their average circulation for the last quarter in each year, the 
return will be accurate enough for our purpose :— 


Private and Joint- 


Bank of England Stock Banks 
Average Average Circula- Total 
Circulation tion of the Bank Note 
for the Year Last Quarter in Circalation. 
each Year. 

ae 18,900,000........10,152,104........ 29,052,104 
i 18,400,000...... « -10,659,828........ 29,059,828 
SONG sss Seen 18,500,000........ 11,134,414........ 29,634,414 
Co er 18,400,000........ a 30,411,697 
SET woud esse 18,300,000....... ..10,870,135...... -- 29,170,135 
eee ae 13,225.488.... 0< 30,525,488 
Sn dees os 18,400,000........ 12,275,818.... ....30,675,818 


Taking the average of those seven years, the circulation is found to 
amount to nearly £30,000,000 yearly. The lowest year reaches the 
amount of £29,052,104, and the highest does not exceed £30,675,818. 
The amount is steady, and the gradual increase from 1833 to 1839 is only 
what we might reasonably expect from the growing wealth of the 
country. 

Now, in the September of last year our bank-note circulation was 
nearly one million less than in 1833, the lowest of the above years .— 


Private 
Bank of England and Joint-Stock Total 
Ci culation. Bank« Bank Note 
Circulation. Circulation. 
Sept., 1846 ..... .... 20,922,232... .......7,401,816. .....-. 28,324,048 


And in the present year the circulation has fallen to— 

Sept, 1067 «....sccr 18,918,351... ..<e- 7,130,058.....cs 26,048,409 

My Lord, in these figures there is no juggle ; they are taken from offi- 
cial records opento you, te me, and to every person who chooses to con- 
sultthem. My part has been simply that of the copyist. I have not 
even made a selection to suit my purpose. Ifthe figures are eloquent 
with meaning, it is from the force with which they speak to the plain 
understanding of mankind. 

The gradual increase in the note circulation from 1832 to 1840 may fair- 
ly be attributed to the increasing population and opulence of the empire. 
The average of the seven years shows a note circulation of not much less 
than thirty millions, and | suppose no one will be so rash as to assert 
that during thoseseven years the country was inundated with an excess 
of money. The Bank Charter Act of 1844 was passed with the direct ob- 


ject of limiting the bank-note circulation, It has fulfilled its {pur- 
pose. In the satumn of last year, the circulationgas compathat of 1839 
[not unduly extended }, bad fallen by two millions; and at present, as 
compared with the same period, it has fallen by four millions and a half! 
Between this contraction, my lord, and our present distress, is there 
not, then, all the relation thatordinarily exists between cause and ef 
fect ? 
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She Albion. 














ee 
But the contraction of our money must not be estimated by the decline 
in our paper circulation alone. There are, I believe, no data in existence 
for ascertaining any decrease in our metallic money. In any observation 
we may make on that subject we can reason only from analogy. We 
may fairly assume that the same action which withdraws gold 
from the vaults of the Bank, withdraws it also from the pockets of 
the community: and moreover, that notes are not wrested from the 
community without coin being wrested from them also. Sf our note 
circulation has been violently contracted at any given period from a real 
scarcity of money, we may be well assured that our gold circulation has 
been contracted in at least an equaldegree. Atany time when there is 
an unusual acarcity of bank notes, and an unusual demand for them, there 
can be no doubt that coin is subject to the same demand. I shall infer, 
therefore, a deficiency in our metallic circulation from the deficiency 
proved to exist in our note circulation. : 
How, then, is it possible, with this tremendous collapse of our circula- 
tion, for the country to afford its ordinary employment to labour? In- 
dustry must poriah tions the want of that instrument necessary to give it 
vigorous action ; and the country, bound down by restrictive laws, must 
waste day by day until the disease, which generous treatment would 
easily throw off, fixes itself upon the heart of the people, and eats away 
the source of their energy and their strength. ; d 
Whoever surveys attentively the present aspect of affairs will note the 
difference it presents to the periods of pressure in times past. Now there 
is no panic, no mania, no cause to account for our wretched condition, ex- 
cept that presented by the figures I have quoted .-a defective currency. 
Yet in former times an increased issue was the ordinary and successful 
remedy. A member of the Liverpool deputation understated the case 
of 1826 ; the increased issue in the month of December alone was eight 
millions of bank notes. I understand, my lord, that Sir Charles Wood 
agrees with a well known writer in characterizing the action of the Bank 
on that occasion as dangerous and empirical, but suecessful.”” Is he re- 
solved to take an opposite course, and to ruin the empire in a systematic 
and legitimate manner? Though commercial distress at other periods 
was not directly caused by restricted currency, enlarged issues never 
fail €dtorelieve it. But now that commercial distress is caused byre- 
stricted issues, is the remedy of former times to be denied us, because 
your Chancellor of the Exchequer is a theorist? . 2 
. You must admit, my lord, that I conduct my argument fairty. I bring 
my assertions to the test of facts. Ought not those writers to do the same 
who refer our misery to railway enterprise, commercial speculation, and 
excessive industry? If we sutfer from the railways, how is it that in 
1845, when those works were far more active than at present, we enjoyed 
a high degree of prosperity? If from mercantile speculation, how is it 
that the operations of a few firms convulse the whole country ; and how 
is it that extended trade, usually the accompaniment and often the source 
of national wealth, is now the cause of general poverty? If from active 
industry, we must reverse the fundamental principles of economical sci 
ence, and declare that prosperity can only be built upon pauperism, We 
are poor, wretchedly poor, it seems. Yes, my lord; but our poverty is} 
that of the miser, who guards his gold chest, while he starves his body 
on its lid. Sir R. Peel’s Charter Act hurries the nation to the gulf of 
bankruptcy, that it may keep seven millions of bullion in the vaults of 
the Bank. g . } 
Is it possible you can read unmoved those details of gathering ruin 
with which every post comes charged? Do you see, my lord, that since 
last week more than five thousand operatives in Manchester alone are partially 
ot wholly deprived of employment? My heart sinks in my breast at the 
appalling prospect of the approaching winter. What will be the state 
of the country when armies of able-bodied railway labourers, accustomed 
to combination, and armed with pickaxe and spade, join the destitute 
myriads of the manufacturing districts? Should they abstain from vio- 
lence, yet property will be almost extinguished by the tremendous pres- 
sure of, the poor-rates. Never,—though all the elements of prosperity 
are around us,— was the horizon of our social world so dark as at thi 
hour. 


Money-lenders and usurers, my lord, have a direct interest in main- 
tainimsg that system which raises the interest of their commodity, and 
enriches them at the expense of the industrious classes. They have their 

art in a great commercial country which they can usefully fill; but to 
fogislate for them, my lord, is to sentence the industry of the empire to 
destruction. As well might you legislate for undertakers, by refusing all 
measures of sanitary improvement. There is ground for alarm when 
powerful journals are devoted to the interest of usurers, and when 
ministers of state become their ardent advocates. The money power 
is riveting its chain round the neck of the kingdom, and making the 
a its slaves. 
ith the decline of industry our real wealth must decline, whatever 
stock of bullion the bank may hold in its coffers. To the operation of 
the Bank Charter Act we can directly trace the present contraction of 
the currency, and consequently all the evils of our state. And the people 
should recollect this, that the bill contains within itself an action for con- 
tinually contracting the circulation within narrower limits. No new 
bank of issue is allowed to commence business, and those which stop 
must stop for ever. The necessity for relief is urgent. To the repeal or 
suspension of that fatal measure the effurts of every man should be di- 
rected who has the sense to understand his own position, and the spirit 
to feel for the danger of hiscountry. Deputations are useless, or worse 
than useless, which do not come prepared to urge that object. Five mil- 
lions of additional notes are required by the wants of the country, and, 
in my opinion, the Bank should be empowered to exercise its discretion 
in their issue and distribution. This is the most obvious, natural, and 
efficient remedy for our disorder. The country is starving, and requires 
food, not quack medicines. 

My lord, you will find your evasions fruitless at last. You cannot escape 
the necessity for action much longer. More potent causes are at work 
than the assurances of Chancellors of the Sachoquer or the pens of jour- 
nalists, steadily leading to that culminating point of misery which ex- 
hausts the patience of the people, and rouses Ministers from the torpor 
of stupidity to the recklessness of fear. I would my pen were touched 
with stronger powers of persuasion than it possesses, that I might con- 
vince your mind or move your sensibility. But our instruments will not 
always cbey our will:— 

‘« Nam neque chorda sonum reddit quem vault manus et mens, 
Posceatique gravem persepe remittit acutum.” 
I despair of conveying to you that strong impression of the necessity for 
some immediate measure of relief which I feel, and that profound senti- 
ment of sympathy I have with the distress ef the thousands your delay 
might consign to ruin. 

It is unlikely that I shall trouble you again. My parting counsel is 
that which I presumed to give you at first. Anticipate the hour when 

ou will be compelled to act by a force which you cannot withstand, and 

y an urgency which will allow you no time for consideration; show that 
you possess native independence of mind; sweep away that pestilent 

abortion—the act of 1844; and call Parliament together, that the great 
council of the nation may maturely deliberate on the circumstances of 
the country, and prescribe the policy which shall guide your Cabinet. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your most obedient humble servant, 

ONE OF YOUR CONSTITUENTS. 
ep 


THE LIVERPOOL ADDRESS TO LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL. 


“The memorial of the undersigned bankers, merchants, traders, and 

others, inhabitants of Liverpool, 

“Sheweth,—That your memorialists beg respectfully to represent to 
your Lordship the present deplorable condition of the trade, commerce, 
and manufactures of the country, and the imperative necessity for such 
immediate relief as it may be in the power of the Government to afford. 
Produce of every description is only saleable in small quantities, and at 
an enormoussacrifice. Bills of exchange, and the most valuable securi- 
ties, are unconvertible into cash, even at great depreciation, except in 
the most insignificant amounts. Foreign orders for produce and goods 
cannot be executed for want of the customary facilities for disposal of 
bills drawn against them. Confidence is all but annihilated, and the cur- 
rency of the country in a great measure withdrawn and hoarded. 

“ It is needless, on this occasion, to inquire by what combinatior of 
causes this lamentable state of affairs has been brought about; a crisis of 
unparalleled severity exists, and your memorialists believe that it is in 
the power of the Government to allay alarm and restore confidence by 

coming to the relief of the commercial and manufacturing classes by @ 
temporary advance on the credit of the country. Your memorialists be- 
lieve it is not only the duty but the interest of Government to afford re- 
lief, inasmach as they confidently believe that the utter prostration of 
the manufacturing and commercial interests cannot otherwise be pre- 
vented, whereby the labouring population will be immediateJy thrown 
out of employment, and an amount.of misery and destitution will be wit- 














“Your Lordship may depend upon us when we assure you, that, if the 
present pressure be not relieved, merchants and other traders, of undoubt- 
ed respectability—who are not only solvent, but rich, and who have 
merchandize and bills which, under ordinary circumstances, would afford 
easy and ample means of meeting engagements—will inevitably be com- 
pelled to stop payment.” 


ee 
ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. . 


The London Shipping Gazette of the 23d (evening) says :—‘* We have 
only space to-day to direct the attention of our readers to the opinionsof the 
several morning papers, which we have quoted elsewhere, on the present 
monetary crisis. It will be seen that the whole of them-the ministerial paper 
in particular—condemn the apathy of the Minister, and significantly wara 
him of the consequences. The strong opinions now expressed on the 
subject cannot fail, we think, to lead to some course of action. We find 
this morning that the following petition has been printed at Liverpool, 
and that should the government not decide speedily on some measure of 
relief, a public meeting will be called to consider the adoption of this or 
some other decisive measure :— 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The humble petition of the undersigned bankers, merchants, traders and 
others, inhabitants of Liverpool, Sheweth,— 


“« That your petitioners hurably beg to represent to your Maiesty the ruin 
with which the commerce, manufa:tures and industry of the county are 
threatened,—trade is paralyzed, manufactures to a great extent stopped, 
and the labouring classes thrown out of employment. 

“ Your petitioners have in vain invoked the assistance of your Majesty's 
ministers to restore con:idence. and allay the universal alarm which pre- 
vails, and they now venture to approach the Throne with full confidence 
in your Majesty’s solicitude for the welfare of your people, and praying 
that your Majesty will be poets pleased to summon the Legislature 
to meet for the purpose of deliberating on the alarming condition of the 
country, and of devising measures for restoring confidence. 

“ Your petitioners feel assured that, unless remedial masures be speed- 
ily adopted, the social conditions of your Majesty’s subjects will be im- 
paired to such an extent as to jeopardize the national credit, and lead to 
scenes of unheard of calamity and disorganization. 

“ The revenue of the country, from Customs, Excise, and Income Tax, 
is threatened with serious diminution. 

“ The ruin of those classes on which the labour of the country depends, 
must inevitably lead to lawless means of obtaining that food which can 
no longer be secured by honest industry, necessitating the services of the 
military force to repress the excesses of a mass of people driven to desper- 
ation by impending want.” 


Che Army. 

Offiee of Ordnance, Oc:. 4.—R Regt of Artillery—Sec Capt E Wode- 
house to be A@t Innes, prom ; Sec Capt R P Radcliffe to be Adjt v Fyers, 
who resigns the Adjatancy only; First Lt H Clerk tobe Sec Capt v R 
M Mundy, retired on h-p; Sec Lt J E Michell to ke First Lt v Clerk. 

War- Office, Oct. 8—4th Drag G'ds —Capt E § James, from h-p Unatt to 
be Capt v Brvt Maj GW Mayow, who ex; Lt J Cunningham to be Capt 
by pur, v James, who ret; Cor A M Robertson to be Lt by pur, v Can- 
ningham; W W R Williams, Gent to be Corby pur, v Robertson. 6th 
Drags.—Capt W P Neale, from h p Unatt to be Capt,v M Archdall, who 
ex; Lt F Sutton to be Capt by pur v Neale who ret; Ens Hon H LB 
Rowley, from the €th Ft to be Lt by par, vice Sutton. 13th Lt Drags— 
The Hon J W H Hutchinson to be Cor by pur. v Jenyns, prom. 16th 
L Drags.—Garrison Sergt.-Maj at the Cavalry Depot at Maidstone M 
Kisbee (Riding-master) to be Corw p. 6th Regt of Ft—A Shuldham, 
Gent to be Ens by pur, v Rowley, prom in the 6th Drags. 14th Ft— 
CaptG Black from the RlCa R Regt, to be Capt v Colman, who ex. 25th 
Ft Ens T E Blomfield tobe Lt by pur, v Barbauld, who ret ; G Gould, 
Gent to be Ens by pur v Blomfield. 30th Ft—R S Warburton, Gent, to 
be Ens by pur, v Clubley, who ret. 62d Ft—LtC Young to be Capt wt 
p, v T D Price, who ret upon full-pay. 68th Ft—Ens E D Lyon to be 
Lt by pur, v the Hon H L Noel, who ret the Hon. E C H Massey to be 
Ens by pur,v Lyon. 72dFt Capt W Clune, from h p Unatt. totbe Capt 
v Brvt Maj T E Lacy, who ex; Lt J W Gaisford to be Capt by pur, v 
Clune, who ret; EnsC J W Norman to be Lt by pur, v Gaisford. 73d 
Ft—Lt P B Bicknell to be Capt. by pur, vy Combe, who ret; Ens F Reeve 
to be Lt by pur, v Bicknell; W Johnston, Gent to be Ens by pur, v 
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Gent to be Ens by pur, v Brockman. 77th Ft~—Lt H J Wallack from hp 
9th Ft to be Lt v Lewis prom. 78th Ft—LtR Douglas from h p 62d 
Ft to be Lt vHewson,app pmrof 94th Ft. 86th Ft.—Lt J Spier, from 
63d Ft to be Lt v W C Baird who rets on hb p of 63d Ft. 

Rifle Brigade—Capt F A Wetherall from 17th Ft to he Capt v Fane. 
who exs ; Sec Lt Hon J Stuart to be First Lt by pur v Heaviside, app to 
16th Lt Drags; C E Bott Gent to be Sec Lt by pur v Stuart. Unatt.— 
LtA L L Bourke, from 3d Drag Gds to be Captain wt pe. 

War-Office, Oct. 22.—6th Drag Guards—Lt J Foster, from the 7th Ft to 
be Lt, v Carter, whuv ex. 14th Lt Drags—Capt H E Doherty to be Maj 
by pur, v Ainslie, prom; Lt A Scudamore rey 5 Capt by par, v Doherty ; 
Cor H Edwards to be Lt by pur, v Scudamore; W. D’Urban Blyih, 
Gent to be Cornet by pur v Edwards. 1st Ft—Ensign H F Jones to 
be Lt by pur, v Hawkins, who ret; J Aytoun, gent to be Ens by pur, v 
Jones. 6th Ft—Ltthe Hon A GC Chichester to be Adjt v Dowker, who 
res the Adjtncy only. 7th Fs—Lt H L Carter, from the 6th Drg Gds, to be 
Lt, v Forster, who ex ; Sd Lt R W Aldworth, fm the 60th Ft, to be Lt by p, v 
Harriott, who ret. 29thFt—Lt EH Westropp to be Capt w p v Kirby, dec; 
Ens E B Hart, fm the 80th Ft, to be Lt, v Vestropp, 60th Ft—W Mure, 
gent, to be Sec Lt by pur, v Aldworth, prom in the 7th ft. 61st Ft—Capt J 

ampbell to be Maj,w p v Douglas, dec; Lt W A Dely, fm the 2lst ft, to be 
Capt, v Campbell. 63d Ft—Capt E S T Swyny to be Maj by p, v Carew 
who ret; LtS F C Annesley to be Capt by pur, v Swyny; Ens § Fairt- 
loughto be Lt by pur, v Annesley ; C C Pole, gent, to be Ens by pur, ¥ 
Fairtlougu. 73d Ft—Eus W Burnop to be Adjt, v Bicknell prom, 89th 
Ft—Ens B D Moore to be Lt by pur, v Duff, who ret; J Atkinson, gent, 
io be Eus by par, vy Moore. ' 

Unattached—Maj C P Ainslie, from the 14th Lt Drag to be Lt-Colonel 
by purchase. 


Memorandum-— Ma jor-Gen C Beckwith, upon unattached pay, as a Gen- 
eral Officer, has been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of an 
unattached lieute nant-colonelcy. 


Officeof Ordnance, Oct. 19.—Ri Engineers—Lt Gen J F Birch, C B, to 
be Col. Commandant, vice Sir S T Dickens, dec. 


oe 


Suntmary. 


CoLONIAL AND OTHER APPOINTMENTS &c.—Sir W. Colebrook, late Gov- 
ernorof New Brunswick, has been appointed to that of British Guiana, 
succeeding Mr. Light, who retires. Atter nine years’ service in that trop- 
ical climate, Mr. Light retires to his native country, leaving improved in- 
Stiiutions, an orderly and easily governed community, and a flourishing 
revenue,and bearing with him the best wishes.of the inhabitants of Brit- 
ish Guiana, to receive, as we trust he shall, through our colonial minister, 
the approbation of his sovereign for his faithful and useful services. Sir 
Edmund Head assumes the Governorship of New Brunswick. Sir Edmund 
is but distantly allied to Sir Francis Bond Head, late lieut-governor of 
Upper Canada. Sir Edmund has lately been making a tour through France 
aad Spain, with a view to a history of painting, as developed in the works 
to be found in those countries; and the publication of an octavo volume, 
the result of such inquiries, is amongst Mr. Muiray’s new list of forth- 
coming books. The Queen has approved of Don Juande Mazarredo, as 
Consul at Liverpool, and of Don Jose Moreno Lopez, as Consul in Jamaica, 
for her Majesty the Queen of Spain, and of Mr. Samuel Cockburn, as Con- 
sul in Grenada for the Republic ot Venezuela. The vacancies in the 1(th, 
33rd, and 94th Foot, have at length been filled up. The officers who have 
been selected by the Commander-in-Chief are Lieutenant General Sir 
Thomas M’Mahon, Major-General D’Oyly,and Major-General Sir Williaa 
Warre, all of them officers of distinction. Lieutenant-General Sir G. H. 
F. Berkeley, K. C. B., has obtained one of the Indian prizes, the command 
of the Madrasarmy. It isa lucrative command (about L.10,000 a-year), 
and one which, from its magnitude, calls all an officer’s energies and capa- 
bilities into play. Sir George Berkeley will not have less than 70,000 men 
under his control. Lieutenant-Colonel Armise Mountain, C. B., of the 
26th Cameronians, has been selected to accompany the Ear! of Dalhousie 
to India as Military Secretary to the Governor-General. Lieut. the Hon. 
F. W. Fane, 74th Highlanders, accompanies Earl Dalhousie as aide-de 
camp. 

Obit vary.—On the 20th August, at St. Christopher, James, son of his 
Excellency Robert James Macintosh, Esq., aged 6 months. On the 2nd 
instant in Ireland, Sir Richard Robinson, Bart On the 3rd instant in 
Warwickshire, Sir George Philips, Bart, aged 82. On the 3rd instant, 
Major Revel, aged 83. This gentleman was well known as the advocate of 











Reeve. 87th Ft—Sec Lt T M M’Clintock to beFrst Lt by pur, v T. 
Lloyd,who ret; GN Boldero, Gent to be Sec Lt by pur, v M’Clintock 
88th Ft—Capt. G. Chichester, from hf-p Unatt. to be Capt. v E. 
Adams, whoex; Lt E. H. Maxwell to be Capt. by pur, v Chichester, 
who ret; Ens and Adjt. 8S. Dunning to have the rank of Lt; Ensign B. 
B. Manleverer to be Lt. by pur, vice Maxwell; J. E. Riley, Gent. to 
be Ens, by pur, v Manleverer. 90th Ft—Brvt Maj F. Eld to be Maj, 
wt pur, v Byles, dec,; Lt. J. M. Walter to be Capt. vice Eld. 94th Ft— 
Ens F. D. Wyatt, from 17th Ft, to be Ens, v Browne, whose removal 
from 9th Ft has been cancelled. 

Rifle Brigade—Lt. C. J. Lindam, from 10th Ft, to be paymaster, vice 
W. Holden, who has retired from hf -p. 

2d Wt la Bg—Ens H. Thwaytes to be Lt wt pur,v Dagg, appd Adjt. 
of a Recruiting District ; W. T. J. Simmons, Gent. to be Ens, v Thwaytes. 
3d Wt Ia Rgt—R. W. Harley, Gent. to be Ens, wt pur, v Martin, appd 
to the Rl Nd Cos. 

Rl Nd Companies—Ens C. H. Martin, from the 3d WtIa Regt, to be 
Ens, v Oliphant, prom in the 80th Ft. 

Rl Cn Re Regt—Capt. W. T. Colman, from the 14th Ft, to be Capt. 
vice Black, who ex. 

Staff—Lt RA Dagg, from 2d Wt Ia Regt to be Adjt of a Recruiting 
District, vy T Dagg, dec. 

Brevet—To be Majs in the Army—Capt G. Chichester, of the 88th Ft 
Capt W. P Neale, of the 6th Drags. 

To be Majsin the Army in the Et Is—Capt G Hall, of the Madras 

Artillery ; Gapt G Balfour, of the Madras Artillery. 

Hospital Statf—J. Waller, Gent to be Assist-Surg to the Forces. 

Office of Ordnance, Oct. 11.—Rl Regt of Artillery.—Gent Cadets to be 
‘Sec Lts.—S D Wright, v Greville prom: A Y Earle, v SRB Swinneys 
prom; Hon A L Addington, v Bent prom; A Vandeleur, v Glanville 
prom; AS Orr, v Jervis prom; C R Hill, v Atkinson prom: P J Camp- 
bell, vy Dumaresq prom: F C Maude, v Tupper prom; A W Twiss, v 
Weyman prom; k Curtis, v Dew prom; A Sievwright, v Robertson 
prom; F § Seole, v East prom; J Boulton, v Hoste prom: J De L Saun- 
derson, v Taswell prom; M Anketell, vy Winterbottom prom; P Dickson, 
v Singleton prom; neas Clarke, vy Reilly prom; F Placo, v Saunders. 
prom; E J Bruce, v Smith prom; W P Richards, v Fitzhugh prom; J E 
Hope, v Moody prom; H W J Dashwood, v Hardy prom; A Brendon, v 
Bolton prom ; J De Havilland, y Lugg prom ; 8S Carden, v Fraser prom; 
G A Wilkinson, v Lambert prom: W W A Lukin, v Soady prom; W 
Walker, vy Dyneley prom. 

Corps of Ri Engineers—Gent Cadets to be Sec Lts.—A R Clarke, v 
Wrottesley prom; E Bainbrigge, v St. John prom: J Murray, v Gordon 
prom; G Ranken, v Porter prom; F H De Vere, v Wilson prom; H R 
Pelley, v Dawson prom; R M Parsons, v Crofton prom; F Brine; A A 
‘Court Fisher; G M Stopford; E Bridge; H R Luard; MS Whit- 
more. 

War-Office, Oct. 15.—16th Lt Drags—Lt D H Mackinnon to be Capt by 
par. v Webster, who ret; Lieut R Heaviside, from the Rifle = e, to 

e Lt by pur, v Mackinnon. 7th Light Drags—Lt T Lyon, to be Capt 
by pur, v Crawshay, who retires; Cor W W Codrington to be Lt by 
pur, v Lyon; R White, Gent to be Cor by pur, v Codrington. Sth Ft— 
To be Lts: Lt W H Forster, from h p 9th Ft, v A E C Forster, app to the 
28th Ft; Lt G H Hawes, from the 9th Ft, v Potter,app Paymaster. 10th 
Ft—Lt J EH Taylor, from the 54thFt, to be Lt, v Lindam, ap Paymast- 
er, Rifle Brigade. 16th Ft—Lt T C Higginson, from h p 62d Ft, to be 
Lt v Bolton, prom. 17th Ft—Capt the Hon E Fitzroy N Fane, from the 
Rifle Brigade, to be Capt v Wetherall, who exs. 22d Ft—Lt Wm Hunt, 
from the 63d Ft, to be Lt, v Ratcliff, app Paymaster. 23d Ft—Lt J I 
Routh to be Capt by pur, v Torrens, who ret; Sec Lt C G Sutton to be 
First Lt by pur, v Routh; F M H Dare, Gent to be Sec Lt by pur, v Sut- 
ton. 26th Ft—J B Young, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Stuart, who ret. 37th 
Ft—Lt R G Cumming, fm the 9th Ft, to be Lt, v T Hawley, who ret up- 
onhp 9th Ft. 38th Ft—C W Watkins, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Crooke, 
who ret. 41st Ft—Cap W C Seton tobe Maj, by pur, v Donaldson, who 
ret; Lt G M Hicks to be Captain by pur, v Seton; Ens GSkipwith to be 
Lt by pur, v Hicks: T A Peirce, Gent to be Ens by p, v Skipwith. 45th 
Ft—Cr Serg L Fitzgibbon to be Qrtmr. 54th Ft—Lt J M M Hewett, 
from hp 62d Ftto be Ltv Taylor app tol0th Ft. 55th Ft—Lt J Han- 
ham from h p62d Ftto be Lt vy Hamilton prom. 58th Ft—Serg Maj W 
Moir to be Qmr v Kirby app Ensin2d WI Regt. 67th Ft.—Lt. J M’Kay 
M’Kenzie from h p 62d Ft to be Lt v Breedon app to 25th Ft. 72d Ft. 
—G D Anderson Gent to be Ens by pur v Norman prom. 76th Ft—Ens 





nessed unexampled in the annals of the country. 





C F Brockman to be Lt by pur v Beresford who rets; J H H Gammell 
\ 


political and parish reforms, as well as the staunch supporter of the 
manly sports of his country. On the 4th instant, at Chelsea, R. B. Peake, 
Esq., the celebrated dramatic author, aged 54. On the 6th instant, at 
Frankfort, the Marquis de Chasseloup Laubat, French Envoy to the Ger- 
manic Confederation. On the 8th instant, in Scotland, Sir R. Gordon, 
G.C.B., late her Majesty’s Ambassador at the Court of Austria. On the 
11th instant, at Weymouth, Major-General Thomas Phipps Howard, K.H. 
On the 11th instant, in London, the Dowager Lady Waterpark. On the 
11th instant, at Ipswich, Lieut..General Sir 8. Dickens. 

A gang of torgers of Russian bank notes have been apprehended in 
London.—Agricaltural lectures are about to be delivered in various parts 
of Ireland, at the suggestion ofthe Lord Lieutenant.—Mr. Howe has 
been appointed to succeed the late lamented Mr. Weston, as Surveyor 
General of the Customs-—Mr. Brooke, of Sarawak, has been received 
with great distinction and respect by her Majesty’s Ministers. He has 
been present at a grand entertainment given by the Lord Mayor.—It has 
been stated that 107 parts of wheat, 111 of rye, 117 of oats, 130 of barley, 
148 of Indian corn, 177 of rice, 865 of potatoes, 1335 of turnips, are equal 


in nutritive power.——A violent snow storm commencedat St. Petersburgh 


on the 2nd Oct., and continued with little interruption till the 5th: The 
mass of snow which fell was immense.—Her Majesty and the Royal fam- 
ily are at Windsor Castle, where an illustrious party of visitors are being 
entertained. The Queen Dowager has proceeded to Madeira, where she 
will remain during the winter.—We ( U~zted Service Gazette) understand 
that Capt. Sir Wm. Symonds has been superannuated upon 500/ per an- 
cum, after having held the office of Surveyor of the Nany for a period of 
15 years.—The goods of the Prince of Capua have been seized under a 
warrant of distress at Malta.—Oporto letters mention that the vintage 
of the year has commenced, and that it is pronounced all over the coun- 
try to be the best and largest that has been known for years. The ac- 
countsofthe maize harvest are, however, unfavourable. It is fast progres- 
sing, but the quantity will be only one-half last year’s produce.—The 
Emperor of Russia has issued a decree ordering all the Jews in t he empire 
either to become members of one of the guilds ofcommerce, or burgesses 
of towns, or to become cultivators of the soil. Those who refuse to com- 
ply with this order are tu be subjected to all the measures of repression 
which the government may think proper to adopt.—A commodious build- 
ing was opened at Wareham, on Tuesday last, forthe education of orphan 

ipsy children, and for the younger branches of those gipsies who have 
arge families.—At the Smithfield market, London, on the 7th inst-, 20 
dressed sheep were seized, aud their owner brought before the magis- 
state, who has since issued an order for the seizure of all such unsound 
cattle which are offered for sale in the market. 

Loss or THe War Streamer “ Cieoratra.’—For several weeks past 
quite a feeling of the deepest regret has prevailed amongst the authori- 
ties of the East India House, Leadenhall-street, in consequence of the 
recipt of intelligence from the Company’s Marine Depot at Bombay, an- 
nouncing the probable loss of theabove-mentioned vessel’ She steamed 
from Bombay on the 14 of April last, with orders forjSingapore, and had 
on board nearly 200 convicts. Her crew comprised 70 persons. There 
was also a detachment of marines on board. 

Louis Philippe completed his 74th year on the 5th instant. —The wife 
ofthe celebrated Vidocq has committed suicide in Paris. —The Bank of 
Belgium has just decided that it will not discount bills at more than 30 
days’ date.—The Archbishop of Paris has just been named by the Pope 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire.—A new military barrack is about to 
be built in Carmarthen, Wales.—The Honourable H. Roberts (from 
Jamaica) had an interview with Earl Grey on the 15th inst. at the Colo- 
nial-office.—Liverpool has become one of the first, if not the first, corn 
ports in Europe.—The Bavarian Government is taking measures to con- 
tract a loan of 49,687,000 florins for railroads.—A process has been pa- 
tented by which artificial stone of every quality may be produced, from 
granite to statuary marble.—A patent for an eight day watch, made to 
go without an inside chain, has been taken out by Mr. Henry Summers- 
gill, of Pieston.—A M. Ledet,a Frenchman, ascended in a balloon on 
the 12th ult. in St. Petersburgh, and has not since been heard of. The 
balloon has been found on the Lake Ladoga.—The estimated value of 
the warehouses of Liverpool is said to be £3,000,000. This includes 
only those which have been built on private speculation.—Letters from 
Venice bring the intelligence of the failure of three leading firms in the 
grain trade, of which it is feared that the liabilities are very considera- 
ble.—A St. Petersburgh letter states that the amount in value of the 
corn exported from Russia since the last harvest is 32,891,622 roubles 
equalling about 132,000,000f.—It is ramoured that Munro’s sentence will 
be further commuted to six months, and that he will again have a com- 
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mission in the army.—The Emperor of Russia has sent , 

resent to the Zoological Society, two aurochs, or Berepens bisons. 
These rare animals have never before been seen 10 England. - 

Ibrahim Pecha arrived at Malta on the 14th inst., on his way to Bng- 

land.—The London and North Western Railway a ose capi- 
tal amounts to about L.20,000,000, has issued circulars to compare, 
with which it is connected, urgently recommending the suspension -' 
works in all cases where it is practicable.—The freedom of the oly « 
London, in a gold box, has been unanimously voted to Mr. James Brooke 
ot Sarawak, for his exertions in prociotng civilazation and tae commerce 
ofthe world in the Indian Seas.—It was from the first said that the assets 
ofc'1e house of Legrelle, of Brussels, would exceed the debts by from 
300,000f. to 400,000f. ‘This surplus has been ascertained to amount to 


430,000f. 








OverLanD Mat From Inpia. 
By an Overland Express from Marseilles, we have news froin Bombay 
ember. 
"he ca postr last despatch that a conspiracy was known to be 
concocting in Lahore. The British authorities, being aware of its exist- 
ence, resolved to crush it in the bud; and on the evening of the 20th of 
August, Ranee Chunda, the Queen Mother of Dhuleep Singh, the young 
Ma are jah of Lahore, was taken from the palace and conveyed under an 
escort to Shaikhoopra, a fort about twenty miles distant, in which the 
former intriguing Princesses were confined. The British officers are on 
the alert. The troops at Lahore being highly paid, are to be changed 
anuually, in order to give equal benefit to the various regiments 1 the 
north-west of India. ‘ ts 
The most dangerous period of the year at Lahore is the Dussera, whic 
takes place in October; but the utmost vigilance is observed by Sir John 
Littler, and all the troops under his command. h 
Tranquillity continued to prevail on the banks of the Indus, althoug 
some symptoms were exhibited of a willingness erie the Ralonetee 
of the hills to resume their old practice of plundering the plains. Noth- 
ing was known in Bombay of the intentions of Sir Charles Napier. 
The Governor-General was stated to be about to proceed to Oude, in) 
order to enter into arrangements with the King, who is described as wil- 
ling to cede the sovereignty to the Hon. Company, and to retire, upon 
his being insured a pension commensurate with his rank. 


From Hong Kong we have papers to the 25th of Angust. The steamer 
Pekin had reached Hong Kong, taking news from London to June 24th, 
and from America to the Ist of the same mon th. All remained quiet at 
Canton, but there was an uneasy feeling still existing. 

— 


LATER FROM MEXICO. 


DEATH OF CAPTAIN WALKER. 

The following is the latest news from Mezico. 

The steamship New Orleans has arrived at New Orleans from Vera 
Gruz, with dates from that city to the Ist of November. The following 
ftems of intelligence have been received at the office of the Herald by 
telegraphic despatch. ; 

Gen. Patterson was to leave Vera Cruz on the same day that the New 
Orleans sailed. The whole number of persons constituting the train and 
escort amount to five thousand. There are two hundred and twenty 
wagons. The rangers, under Capt, Biscoe, are to accompany the train. 

apt. G. H. Walker, of Texas, was killed in a recent action with the 
Mexicans at Huamantla. ete ' 

An English courier arrived at Vera Cruz on the 3ist ult., with intelli- 
gence from the city of Mexico to the 29th. Nothing of particular im- 
portance had transpired in the capital since the previous advices. 

“The Mexican Government has superseded Santa Anna’s command 
of the army, and Gen. Rincon has been appointed to fill that command.” 

Gen. Santa Anna londly protests against this violation of his rights as 
the first magistrate of the nation, as he styles himself. He refuses obe- 
@ience tothe orders of the Government, and in the meantime has retired 
to Tehuacan. 

Gen. Scott and staff have lately visited the city of Guadalupe. 

Gen. Almonte has succeeded in reaching Queretaro. 

Gen, Lane having arrived at Perote, was there joined by Capt: 
Walker aud his command,and both advanced together on the Puebla road 
till they reached the town of Dreyes, at which place Capt. Walker, by 
order of the commanding general, took up his line of march to Huamant- 
la; by way of the towns of San Francisco and Guanastla. 

‘*On his arrival at Huamantla a sanguinary engagement took place 
between the force of Capt. Walker, consisting of 250 men, and that of the 
Mexicans numbering 1600. The result of this contest was the total ex- 
pulsion of the enemy from the town, and its occupation by our valient 
hiitle army, which lost ia the battle only six men; bat the gallant Wal- 
ker, after performing prodigies of valour and feats of the most wens 
character, fell in single combat, pierced by the spear of an enragec 
father, who was goaded to actual frenzy by the death» of his son, 
whose fall beneath the armof Capt. Walker he had just witnessed. 

‘The father rushed forward, heedless of ali danger, to ier his 
child’s death, and attacking the captain with almost irresistible violence, 
plunged his spear into his body and slew him almost instantly. In this 
engagement the Mexicans lost 200 men and three pieces of artillery. 
The latter were thrown into a gully adjoining the town, by the victors. 
After the achievement of their object, which was the dispersion of the 
enemy, for which they were despatched to Huamantila, the Americans 
evacuated the place and directed their course to Pinal, on the Puebla 
road, which they reached without any opposition. There meeting with 
Gen. ;, Lane, the combined American force continued its march upon 
Puebla. 

A large American train was to leave the city of Mexico on the 31st ult, 
on its way down to Vera Cruz. The escort for its protection is com- 
posed of four or five companies of infantry, a battery, and some cavalry, 
under the command of Colonel Harney. 

The — is already teeming with hotels, taverns, billiard rooms, 
cafes, and theatres, all advertised in the American style. 

The health of the army is far from being good.—The climate of the 
valley of Mexico is not, it appears, congenial to the constitutions of the 
South. It is just as enervating and fatal to the Southern as is that of Vera 
Cruz to the Northern constitution. 

The effective force of the entire army is reduced 10 or 15 per cent. 
_Gen. Persifer Smith has succeeded Gen. Quitman as governor of the 
city. 

Generals Shields and Quitman will come down with the train, on their 
Way to the United States. 


MARRIED, at Canandaigua, on Saturday last, b the ‘Rev. IL. Parker, at the resi 
dence of I. W. Brockelbank, Esq., Mr. 8. T. STANTON, of New York, (late of Wis- 
ech, England) to Miss LIZZIE WEENORA BRUCKELBANK, of Canandaigua. 





fxchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4. 


TUNE ALBION. 
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The Cunard Steamer, at Boston, and Washington Steamer, from South- 
ampton, bring our files down to Saturday, 23d ult. 

The money pressure and consequent commercial disast ers continued 
and the panic, of course, was unabated. The failures have been im- 
mense,and many of the noblest mercantile houses have fallen and con- 
tinue to fall. 

The two grand causes of this deplorable state of things undoubtedly 
are: first—the famine in Ireland and the deficiency of the crops general. | 
ly in England the last year, which placed the nation under the necessity of | 
importing large quantities of food from foreign countries. The ordinary 
©Xports were not sufficient to pay for this large importation, and bullion 
from the Bank of England was taken to supply the deficiency. This loss 
obliged the Bank, under the stringent regulations of Peel's Bank act of 
1844, to restrict its paper circulation, and thus make money scarce, The 
second cause is the excessive speculation in Railroads, and the absorption 
of capital necessarily attendanton such a vast, and at present unprofitable, 
Outlay. Thus, then, the exportation of specie, which carries with it, as 
we have just said, by virtue of Peel’s Bill, a corresponding contraction of 
Bank paper circulation, and the diversion of large sums for Railroad pur- 





poces taken from the pockets of business men who have speculated in 
these Railroads, have produced a general scarcity of money throughout | 
the Kingdom. This scarcity has led to failures—failures to panic—and | 
hence all the disorder, distress, and ruin we now witness. 


‘ 





That these two causes are temporary is certain; one, indeed, is in 
part already obviated by the bountiful crops of the present season; 
and the money diverted for a moment from its legitimate uses to Rail- 
roads, quickly returns, because it isexpended in the country and amongst 
the shopkeepers and working classes, who seldom hoard, but put their 
earnings in circulation in purchasing the necessaries and comforts of life. 
This view of the case, which we are confident is the true one, would 
prove that the tempest, severe as it is, will, or ought to be, of short dura- 
tion. 

But the duration of the tempest will depend on the proceedings of the 
government—that it will exhaust itself in time like a severe attack of 
disease there is no doubt, but a little judicious treatment on the part of 
the state Doctors would mitigate its severity, and abridge its duration. 
Now, what are the remedies which the government should apply 1? Two 
have been pointed out—one by the Deputation to Lord John Russell from 
Liverpool, the other by the public at large. The Deputation from Liver- 
pool ask for a temporary advance to be made tothe merchants on the credit of 
the country. The public say suspend the stringent clauses of Peel’s Bill by an 
Order in Council, and allow the Bauk of England to make money more 
plentiful by issuing about five millions in notes. We give from Wilmer’s 
paper cf the 23d ul’. the result of the Liverpool application : 

Deputation to Lord John Russell. 

On Tuesday afternoon, a deputation from the bankers, merchants, ship- 
owners, aud others interested in the trade of Liverpool, waited upon the 
Prime Minister for the purpose of presenting a momorial, signed by a 
large number of merchants, shipowners, and traters connected with that 
port, praying that the Government might immediately adopt whatever 
measure in their opinion they considered most advisable to relieve the 
pressure which now weighs so heavily on all the commercial classes of 
the community. 

The deputation was also authorized to represent to the noble lord the 
depressed condition of trade and manufactures in Liverpool and its 
neighbourhood, owing to the extreme difficulty which the most wealthy 
houses experience iu the attempt to convert securities into money. 

The deputation, which consisted of ten gentlemen, included the fol- 
lowing :—Mr Wm Brown, M.P., Mr Cardwell, M.P,, Mr. Wilson Patten, 
MP. M GH Lawrence (Mayor of Liverpool), Mr T B Horsfail, Mr 
Charles Turner, Mr Wm Stuart, Mr James Chapman, and Mr Wylie. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Cardwell introduced the deputation to Lord John 
Russell. The Right Hon. Sir Chas. Wood (Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 
and the Right Hon. Sir H. Labouchere (Presidentof the Board of Trade), 
were also present, and took part in the discussion which ensued. 

The deputation having been presented, 

Lord John Russell received them with much courtesy, and expressed 
the willingness which he and his right honourable colleagues present felt 
to hear any representations which the bankers, merchants, and shipown- 
ers of Liverpool were prepared to make with respect to the pressure now 
experienced by the mercantile community of the —_- 

Mr, Stuart, Mr. Brown, and other gentlemen of the deputation, then 
proceeded to direct the attention of the noble lord to the critical position 
in which the merchants and traders of Liverpool were now placed, in 
consequence of the existing pressure on the money market, and the de- 
plorable condition of trade, commerce, and manufactures. They wished 
it, however, to be distinctly understood, in thus owe their case, 
that the relief which they sought at the hands of the Government was 
but of a temporary kind. At the present time produce of every kind 
could only be disposed of at an enormous sacrifice, which must sooner ur 
later, if carried to any great extent, involve the trader inruin. Orders 
abroad for goods or produce could not be executed, from the impossibi- 
lity of converting into cash the bills drawn against them. The deputa- 
tion could not refrain from expressing their opinion that much of the 
alarm and want of confidence which now prevailed amid all classes might 
in great part be allayed iby the judicious interference of the Govern- 
ment. The memorial which —_ (the deputation) were charged to pre- 
sent to his lordship dwelt strongly upon this subject, and set forth, that, 
in the opinion of the memorialisis, a temporary advance by Government, 
to be secured upou the credit of the country, would effect an immense 
amount of benefit for the mercantile classes, and by tending to allay 
groundless alarm, cause the release of large sums of money now lock- 
ed up, and comparatively profitless, in consequence of the panic which 
prevailed. 

Lord John Russell admitted that the pressure under which the com- 
mercial classes laboured at present was very great, and a subject of deep 
regret. The matter was one which had occupied, and he assured the 
deputation would occupy, the attention of her Majesty’s Government. 
He regretted, however, to say that he could not hold out any hope to the depu- 
tation. The subject, however, should receive from her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters that attentive consideration due to the great importance of the inte- 
rests involved. 

So there is ‘‘no hope” for Liverpool or the country? Things must 
take their course and people trust to Providence. This is true Mussul- 
man fatalism. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was present, and took 
partin the discussion, but the deputation came to the conclusion that 
this gentleman was but imperfectly informed on the real state of the 
country. And with this impression, and the “no hope” consolation of 
the Premier, the Liverpool gentlemen took their departure. 

But this result does not satisfy the suffering people of England. Most 
of the leading journals, except the Times, urge the Government to take 
some s:eps and no longer remain in its passive state. The Morning Post, 
Herald, Standard, and othér tory journals, call loudly for aid. Even the 
whig Morning Chronicle, the imputed organ, heretofore, of the Cabinet, 
seems to think that it is time for her Majesty’s Ministers to be up and 
doing. But the Cabinet has, on this occasion, spoken through the Times, 
and the Z'’imes thunders accordingly. We have given the words of their 
fiat by copying the article ; we have given at the same time an admir- 
able letter addressed to Lord John Russell by “ one of his constituents,” 
which goes over the ground, treats the different points of the case in a 
masterly style, and demolishes, in our opinion, the arguments of the 
Times, Lord John, and his Chancellor of the Exchequer. After stating 
this much, we trust our readers will peruse that letter attentively. 

The Times, to sustain its argument, adopts the postulate, that England 
is reduced to a state of poverty, and is in fact in the condition of a broken 
merchant. ‘This is false; England, in spite of free-trade, famine, and all 
the evils of bad government, is the richest country in the world. She is 
tied down, and her elasticity repressed by a vicious system of finance, 
introduced by Peel and adhered to by Russell. If her energies were 
allowed full play the difficulty would soon pass over, and like aship in a 
storm, although fora moment struck on her beam ends, being sound, 
would speedily right herself and again get before the wind. 

But there are symptoms which seem to indicate that the people will 
not submit to be ridden in this way. Lord John Russell, in carrying his 
Reform Bill, taught the nation the incipient steps of rebellion, and Sir 
Robert Peel, in favouring the anti-corn law league, sanctioned a combined 
system ofagitation. It is possible that these same elements wi!l be again 
brought into play to getrid of the Bank restriction. The following letter 
appears in the Standard of the 2lst. It speaks out somewhat plainly. 


T'o the Merchanis, Bankers, Manufacturers, and the General Traders of 
England. 

Gentlemen,—The suspension of business by a concern like that of the 
Royal Bank of Liverpool, having a capital of 600,000/. paid up, and a sur- 
plus and reserve fund of 130,000/., is something to make us all look 
around, and inquire, what next? This is a stoppage, not brought about 
by any losses, but simply from its inability to procure a supply of Bank 


of England notes for the daily wants of its customers. What has oc-|! arrival in Madrid, had created great surprise. Immediately after her ar- 


curred to the Royal, may occur to any other, and indeed to almost every 
bank in the country. It is quite clear you have nothing to expect from 
the government of its own accord. Awed by Sir Robert Pee! and the 
fear of responsibility, the usual Whig system of doing nothing is not likely 


| to be departed from, except on compulsion. It remains with you, there- 


fore, gentlemen, to say whether you will wait quietly till nine-tenths, or 
ninety-nine hundredths, of the whole commercial and trading community 
are drivea to bankruptcy, or whether you will take the matter into your 


| own hands, and, rising as one man, compel the government to interfere 
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without further loss oftime. Does any one dream that we can get over 
the present crisis without such interference? Does any one pretend to 
see a gleam of hope through our difficulties in the peg course of af- 
faire ? No one hints at such a thing. The question is one, therefore, onl 
of time. Why, then, should we wait till so many are destroyed, that it 
will hardly be worth while to save the rest ? All that the government re- 
quires is a decent excuse—a sufficient amount of pressure from without. 
l,entreat you then, gentlemen, to call immediate meetings—manfully to 

isregard the lampouning of the Times (but for which probably many of 
you would have stirred before this)—and to speak out your own senti- 
ments in language that cannot be mistaken. If you will not do this, you 
must take the only alternative—viz., universal bankruptcy and a return 
to a state of barter. Your obedient servant, 

A BANKER AND MANUFACTURER. 

I enclose my card, October 19, 1847. 

The latest papers by the Washington affirm, that further appeals had 
been made to the government, and that a further reply was expected on the 
25th, the day after the Washington sailed. It was hoped that this appeal 
would be more successful. Sir Robert Peel, it is also affirmed, had had 
an interview with the ministers, and afterwards proceeded to Windsor to 
see the Queen. Some suppose these movements have reference to a 
change of ministers, or to a junction of Sir Robert Peel with them. It is 
more probable, however, that he had been consulted by Lord John and 
the Queen on the policy of suspending his ruinous Bank law. 

The next arrival will bring us important, and, we trust, more fayour- 
able intelligence. We have no fears for the result if the country 
have fair play; and should her rulers be still obstinate, she will by her 
own efforts rescue herself from her present depressed condition. Thirty 
millions of Britons teeming with intelligence, industry, and courage, will 
not be long held down by the small band of second rate theorists which 
now oppress them under the name of government. 


Tue Revenve.—The Quarter’s Revenue ending on the 10th October, 
presents a bad result. The deficiency is nearly a million and a half. This 
was to be expected from the state of the country, the effects of the 
famine in Ireland and over speculating in England. 

The introduction of Free T'rade has also had its effects. Free trade has 
increased imports at reduced, and in some cases, nominal duties. It 
has also diminished exports, and thereby reduced the industry of the 
country and the consequent usual expenditure of the people in excisable 
articles. How far free trade has conduced to bring about the present 
distress generally, cannot be ascertained, as the system has not been long 
enough under trial. The following from the Spectator gives the rationale 
of the present exposé of the revenue : 


The Revenue accounts for the year and quarter ended on the 10th of 
October are alarming—a decrease on the year of above a million, on the 
October quarter of above a million andahalf! This was to be expected 
from the tamine in Ireland and the overtrading in England. 

If we look to particulars, the account for the year is not so very bad» 
there is an increase on all the great branches of ordinary revenue, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 673,000/; but the great apparent decrease on the 
year is mainly attributable to the falling-off in the receipt of ‘‘ China-mo- 
ney,” aud other casual items. 

The account for the quarter is dark indeed. Taking the particular 
season, the country isin a much worse position than it was at this time 
last year : all the great branches of the revenue exhibit decrease, with 
small exceptions under the head of Taxes and Post-office ; the gross in- 
crease under every head is only 18,667/. On the other hand, there is a 
decrease in Customs. (374,000,) Excise, (641,000,) Stamps, (66,000,) 
and Property-tax, (53,000/) ; the gross decrease being 1,525,000/. No 
doubt, the receipts on the customs in the third quarter of 1846 were un- 
duly swelled by receipts for corn duties, now in abeyance; the influx 
of the Stamp revenue was an unhealthy excess: and the apparent abund- 
ance of the Property-tax was unsound ; but even with those deductions, 
the fact remains,that the diminished and wasted resources of the country, 
a bad harvest in the previous year, and disturbed commerce, are telling 
on the revenue at a most serious rate. 


The state of Ireland is distressing, and fears are entertained of famine 
during the ensuing winter, notwithstanding the abundance of the season. 
But Ireland feels the loss of the potatoe, and excellent as the maize is as 
a substitute, its high price prevents it from making good the absence of 
the favourite esculent. When maize can be shipped from this country 
at from fifty to sixty cents a bushel, its full value will become kuown. 
Yet at almost any price it must be extensively called for in Ireland dur- 
ing the next six months. 

The general crops throughout the British isles have been, we repeat, 
abundant this season; and more grain was sown in Ireland than on any 
former occasion. The potatoe disease, too, has nearly passed away, yet 
as so few were planted last spring, owing to the want of seed, the poor 
are again without their customary food for the winter. As one aere 
planted with potatoes yields as much food as three sown with grain, it is 
easy to perceive the privation the absence of the potatoe produces. 
Fortunately the crops, especially the maize, have, in this country, been 
most abundant, and the quantity planted great beyond all former pre- 
cedent. These circumstances may depress the price of the article here; 
aud as the speculators in Great Britain have had a pretty severe lesson 
for attempting to hoard and make food dear, there is hope that Ireland 
may be furnished with maize at a moderate cost. 

Serious disturbances have broken out at Limerick. A mob of 800 per 
sons attacked the Rathkeale workhouse. After a conflict with the mili- 
tary, the mob was dispersed, and we are happy to say, with little or no 
loss of life. 

A general Thanksgiving was offered up in all the Churches, for the 
blessing of a bountiful season, and collections for Ireland were called 
for by a Queen’s Letter. Many of the English journals object to these 
new subsidies for Ireland; but if the people are in want they must have 
succour, and succour we may rest assured will be extended tothem. The 
resumption of the potatoe culture, which will probably occur in a great 
measure next year, will alone get them off the lists of charity. The 
maize, however, being now introduced, and its value known, will! always 
be deemed a cheap and excellent cereal food for man: while its use for 
cattle feeding will be steadily augmented from year to year. 

The Austrians have not evacuated Ferrara, as was stated. The Italian 
Peninsula, is tolerably tranquil, and Pope Pius the Ninth is going on 
with his liberal measures of government. The Duke of Lucca has sur- 
rendered his Duchy up to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. This gives new 
strength to Tuscan patriotism which is in opposition to the Austrian in- 
fluence. 

In Spain the cabinet of Narvaez seems well established. The Queen 
Christina has returned to Madrid from Paris, and is, it is said, reconciled 
to her daughter, the reigning Queen; and what is more, the young 
Queen is reconciled to her hasband, the King Consort, who has returned 
to the palace and residence of his wife. This reconciliation has been 
brought about by the infiuence of the Pope’s Nuncio. Gen. Serrano, the 
Queen’s friend, it is said, retires from Madrid, and will have a high ap- 
peintment in a distant province. The following is the latest intelligence: 

Spain.—The Madrid papers of the 14th confirm the fact of the return 


of the king Don Francisco to the palace at Madrid, and of the appurent 
reconciliation between him and the Queen. Queen Christina’s sudden 





rival her Majesty had a long interview with General Narvaez. The 


| Queen-Mother had an interview with Queen Isabella the next day, and 


the scene is described by the Heraldo with praiseworthy minuteness of 


| detail. It adds that “ copious tears of joy” were shed by the Queen-Moth- 
| er while Munoz himself remained at a distance, according to the Espa- 


nol, much moved by his own feelings. He was received with much 
delight by the Queen. The King and the Duchess of Sessa were sum- 
moned to the royal presence, and the royal family remained some time 
alone. They afterwards dined together. Itis rumored that the Govern- 
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granted permission to the Infante Don Francisco and his 
dug! yd return to Madrid, when the family circle will be — 
It would appear to be decided at the French embassy, that Senor Mon 1s 
to be put up as the Government candidate for the Presidency of the 
Congress. The Countess of Montijo, after declining the post of Cam- 
erera Mayor, has at length accepted it. 
Pour Orrice Department, WasHincTon, Nov. 9, 1847. 

The British government having seen fit to charge with full e 
Pa the Atlatnio, the mail aalaee which was actually conveyed across 
it by the United States mail steamer Washington, it becomes necessary, as 
a measure of self-protection, that this government should take the steps 
therein authorized for terminating the subsisting arrangement between 
the two countries, in relation as well to British mails in transit through 
this country for their colonial possessions on this continent, as the ordi- 

mail intercourse between those possessions aud the United States. 
This was accordingly done; and those arrangements will in consequence 
terminate on the sixteenth day of the present month. : 

The necessary result will be, that on and after the sixteenth instant, n0 
mail matter destined for any of the British possessions on this continent, 
will be ae to leave the Uses States, unless the United States 

iously fully paid. 
aa cece Tae: AN ng CAV JOHNSON, Postmaster General. 

With the exception of the disadvantage of sending the Cunard Steamer 
Mails through the lower Provinces, the effects of the above order will be 
mostly felt on this side of the lines. No person in Canada writing to his 
correspondents here can pay the United States postage, It must fall upon 
the recipient of the letter. All persons writing to Canada from the Uni- 
ted States must pay the U.S. postage. Thus both postages will fall on 
the American correspondent. The same will apply to newspapers and 
other publications. — 

Society Lisrany.—The extensive coliection of Standard works to be 
found in this old established Institution, has long insured for it the support 
of the scholar and the intelligent reader. a 

The library now contains 40,000 volumes, and additions are constantly 
being made to its already valuable collection. English works of a rare 
and expensive character, such as are from their costly pictorial and illus- 
trated embellishments out of the reach of the American publishers, are 
to be found in the Society Library. Choice works in science and art are 
also added to the collection immediately they are issued from the presses 
of London and Paris. Here is also to be found, The English Annual 
Registers, from their commencement; the Gentleman’s Magazine, from 
the earliest numbers, and other periodicals not republished in this 
country. Largs and exceedingly valuable invoices of English works of 
this choice character have been added to the catalogue within the last 
few months, and we consider it but our duty as public journalists to call 
the attention of studios readers to the advantages presented by this 
invaluable Institution. 

MEspEtssoun’s Oratorio or Exitsan.—This far-famed work, the last, 
and by some thought the best, composition of the great Mendelssohn, 
was performed by the American Musical Institute at the Tabernacle on 
Tuesday evening last. The place was very fully attended, some fifteen 
hundred persons being present. ' 

The plot of the Oratorio is composed of passages in the life of the in- 
spired Prophet, consisting chiefly of the miracles which he wrought by 
the help of the Lord. The Oratorio commences by a short recitative from 
Elijah, which is prophetic, and on which hangs one of the chief incidents 
of the work. The Overture, an elaborate fugne, follows and leads into a 
chorus of exquisite beauty, in which the people lament the long con- 
tinued and fatal drought: a recitative by the chorus formsa striking fea- 
tare in this movement. The accompanied duo which follows is ex- 
tremely beautiful. The music of the Angel at Cherith’s Brook is truth- 
ful and expressive. The scene at the Widow's House isa powerful and 
dramatic piece of writing. We know nothing more affecting than the 
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singing throughout, in every respect, was better than we ever heard in 
this country, and reflects the highest credit upon the singers and the con- 
ductors of the Institute. 

The band was very admirable, and Mr. Loder produced the greatest 
effects by the least possible efforts. Mr. George Loder, in producing this 
work in a style so truly great, has done justice to Mendelssohn, has cen- 
ferred a benefit upon the public, and won honour and praise for himeelf. 

Mr. Meiggs, the indefatigable Principal of the Institute, must not be 
forgotten while we are awarding praise. To him the musical world is 
indebted for the production of many of the finest works extant, and we 
trust that the pubtic will give him liberal and generous support. 


Dr. Cortyer’s Mopgt Artistes at Patmo’s.—These exquisitely beau- 
tiful and classic representations are seen to great advantage at Palmo’s. 
The facilities of scenic arrangement, lighting, and enlarged space af- 


forded by the stage, render the groupings perfect in all their arrange- 
ments. 


Fate of Infidelity. By a converted Infidel. Published by Edward 
Walker, New York. This is a siagular compilation, describing the lives 
and miserable state of many avowed disbelievers in Divine Revelation. 
The work will be acceptable to a certain class of readers. To the lovers 
of the marvellous, the details will have their recommendations. 


Rattlin the Reefer. By E. Howard. Edited by Captain Marryat. 
Burgess & Stringer, New York. A deeply interesting and characteristic 
autobiography, little inferior to Marryat’s best sea stories. The work 
originally appeared in the Metropolitan Magazine. 

Christopher Tadpole, PartIl. By Albert Smith. With Illustrations 
by John Leech. Burgess & Stringer. Those who have purchased the 
first number of this admirably told story, will be anxious to obtain the 
conclusion. I: is decidedly one of the most amusing and graphic produc- 
tions of the Dickens’ School. 


The Drama. 


Park Toeatre.—Mr. Cuaries Dispin Pitr.—On Monday evening, 
Mr. Pitt, an actor of distinguished provincial celebrity, made his debit 
in Hamlet ; and we only render the simple tribute of justice to this ac- 
complished actor, in saying that his performance of this, the most 
complex and difficult of all Shakspeare’s characters, fully established the 
high reputation Mr. Pitt has acquired in his own country. He was rap- 
turously received on his first appearance, and repeatedly cheered during 
the performance; at the end of the third act the furor of the audience 
exceeded all bounds, and an unanimous call was made for Mr. Pitt; we 
were glad to see that he was judicious enough not to respond to the 
call. At the close of the play the audience again vociferously demanded 
his appearance before the curtain, which he complied with, and the 
cheers were then renewed with even more vigour and enthusiasm. 
Similar testimonials have been given to each of the performances we 
have witnessed during the week—establishing the point that, however 
critics, professional or private, may differ in their estimate of Mr. Pitt’s 
qualifications, the audiences as a body have stamped him with their full 
seal of approbation. 

This decided expression of public taste is worthy of notice; it indicates 
an advance ia discriminative criticism on the part of the regular theatre- 
going public, that we have long felt, has been steadily advancing in this 
country. Mr. Pitt came unheralded by the usual preliminary puffing. 
The papers, in announcing his appearance, simply gave a notice of the 
provincial reputation he had obtained, without committing themselves by 
any endorsement of his merits. We only noticed in the Mirror and the 
Globe a positive opinion expressed that he was an actor of the highest 
order of merit; added to these drawbacks, Mr. Pitt had to contend 
against the prejudice that exists with a Park audience where a “ London 








Widow's appeal to Elijah, that he will save her son. The chorus which 
follows is one of those sustained movements peculiar to Mendelssohn. 
The Violoncello accompaniments produce a lovely effect. 

The grand trial scene between Elijah and the worshippers of Baal, as 
to which is the true God, is highly dramatic in its character, and is work- 
ed out with wonderful skill. The Baalites call upon their Gods to kindle 
the fire beneath the altars; but there is nosign. Elijah derides them 
and they call again, this time with impatience ; no answer comes, and 
Elijah heaps upon them contumely and scorn. Their cries to their deities 
now arise in a mingled tone of rage and supplication, but their Gods will 
give no sign. Elijah now prays earnestly, and the people join him in 
the prayer, and “lo! the fire descends from heaven.” Elijah triumphs, 
and his people slay the priests of the false gods. The effect throughout 
is thrillingly exciting, and the contrasts formed by the luxurious strains 
of the Baalites, and the stern gravity of the followers of Elijah, are points 
of beauty which mark the truthfulnesswhich pervades all Mendlessohn’s 
conceptions. This entire scene was most admirably performed. 

A very powerfal song in A mixor follows this chorus, full of the spirit 
of denunciation and prophecy. 

The people now call upon Elijah to give them rain, and ina most ex- 
quisite movement Elijah prays for rain. He sends achild to the moun- 
tain to watch for the rising storm, and after several earnest beseechings 
the child proclaims a cloud in the heaveus, and the waters descend. The 

interest of this scene is vividly maintained from the beginning to the end, 
and the concluding chorus, ‘‘ Praise be to God, for he saveth the thirsty 
land,” is a grand burst of thankfulness and rejoicing. 

The scene on Mount Horeb is also vividly descriptive in its character ; 
the cherus, “Behold the Lord passed by,”’ is highly dramatic and effective 
beyond belief; its close presents a melody of the most eaquisitely ravish- 
ing beauty. There is a lovely trio for female voices in the second act, 
which leads ivto a chorus equally lovely; three fine solos for Treble, Alto 
and Tenor, besides quartettes, &c. &c. In short the beauties are so nu- 
merous, that todo full justice to the work would require two or three 
columns, we must therefore be content with generalizing. As a whole, 
Elijah is certainly to be ranked as the greatest of Mendelsohin’s compo. 
sitions, and every way worthy to be classed with Handel's Israelites. It 
is a composition full of power, invention and imagination—it is so dra- 
matic in its character, so grandly do the scenes rise to a climax, that the 
interest is as vivid and intense as though it were acted with all the means 

and appliances to boot. We doubt if descriptive music eould go further. 
On its second representation, which we trust will be very shortly, we 
shall be more minute in our remarks. 

Mrs. Edward Loder was the Soprano, and sang with much spirit. 


stamp” is deemed imperative to command success ; and to cap the cli- 
max of his difficulties he dared to present a Hamlet divested of the con- 
ventional trickeries of the stage; a Hamlet without “ séi/ts.” A man of 
real flesh and blood—walking, talking, and actin g—as if he did really be- 
long to our commen humanity ; and what is a greater innovation on the 
“line and rule’ system of the stage—he gives a reading of the part such 
as the close student of Shakspeare has long felt to be the true conception 
of Hamlet ; rendering, in fact, the true meaning of the author rather than 
the stage conceptions of this or that great actor who has been the stand- 
ard Hamlet of the day. 

Here are innovations on old prescribed rules sufficient to alarm and 
puzzle the whole conclave of critics; many of whom! only study for 
their vocation, and graduate as critics by the information they acquire in 
witnessing the acted drama, without any close preparatory study of dra- 
matic authors. With such a class of critics, or spectators, Mr. Pitt will 
have many difficulties to encounter before he can penetrate through the 
thick crust of their prejudices. With the bulk of his audience in this 
country, we think he is perfectly safe. The freshness, the originality, 
and the natural truthfulness of his delineation will carry him triumphantly 
through the United States. The striking and palpably real in acting, is 
appreciated with peculiar zest by the masses composing our tbeatrical 
audiences. We forbear this week from entering into an elaborate ana- 
lysis of Mr. Pitt’s peculiar embodiment of the several characters he has 
yet appeared in, because it would be injustice to closely scrutinize his 
acting at present. He has evidently been! abouring under a severe cold 
and indisposition during the week, and, indeed, at the close of the Lady 
of Lyons, on Tuesday, he made an apology for his imperfect perform- 
ance in consequence of such indisposition. We must, however, notice a 
new and deeply interesting drama, called The Cavalier, produced on 
Wednesday evening with perfect success. The piece is above the com- 
mon run of melo-dramatic compositions. Mr. Pitt endeayoured to do 
justice to the hero, but we can readily imagine the character would be 
rendered infinitely more effective by him when in the full possession of 
his voice and vigour. 

Mrs. Abbott actually astonished the audience by her beautiful and af- 
fecting delineation of a suffering, devoted, but wrongly suspected wife. 
We have watched with great interest the growing improvement of this 
lady-like and interesting actress, but we were not prepared for the high 
tragic excellence she exhibited in Mrs. Hargrave. The audience testi- 
fied their sense of her powers by rapturously calling her before the cur- 
tain at the end of the piece, when she was hongured by a reception such 
as a Park audience only renders to real talent, or personal excellence. 





She is always perfect in her music, and studies the author’s ideas with 
perfect trathfulness. 

Miss De Luce has much improved since we last heard her. Her voiee 
is sweet, full, and rich, and she sings with much taste and just expression. 
She was quite successful. 

Mr. Johnson was not in good voice, for he frequently failed upom the 
upper notes, but he exhibited so much good musician-like feeling that 
we hardly like to make ony complaints. 

Mr. Leach sings well, in good style, with force, justness, and expres- 
sion, and with one exception he might rank with any favourite singer 
this side the Atlantic; he keeps his mouth, at certain times, too much 
closed. This fault corrected we shall have little to desire. Mr. Leach 
made a very favourable impression, and will, we predict, become an 
especial favourite with the public. 

The chorus of the Institute excelled all their previous efforts; the 


We are happy to learn that Mr. Pitt is recovering rapidly from his indis_ 
position, and we are looking anxiously for his Werner, whieh is announ. 
ced as being in preparation. He should also repeat Hamlet. A new 
drama founded upon Cruikshank’s graphic illustrations, entitled, “The 
Bottle,” is in the course of preparation at this House. 

Broapway Tusatre.—The Ballet troupe continue to be the great 
cynosure of attraction at this House. On Wednesday evening Mde. 
Monplaisir was complimented by one of the most brilliant and crowded 
Houses of the season ; a fitting tribute to the merits of this accomplished 
artiste. A new Ballet, called La Folie d'un Peintre, was produced for 
the occasion, and met with unqualified success. This evening La Jeune 
Dalmate is répeated, we believe for the last time. 

Mr. Hadaway, a low comedian of steriing excellence, has been added 
to the stock company. He is already established as a favourite. 





Orrmpic Tuxatre —There has been little of novelty presented at this 
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house during the week. The stock appear sufficiently attractive to 
crowd the house nightly. 

Bowrry Tukatre.—Mrs. Shaw has commenced another engagement 
at this House, and, as usual, overflowing audiences are attracted nightly 
to witness herexquisite delineations. Mrs. Shaw has only appeared in 
her accustomed round of characters, on which criticism has been ex- 
hausted. Her engagement continues through the coming week. 





URKE’S GRAND CONCERT—TABERNACLE —MR. BURKE res 

nounces that his concert willtake piace on Tuesday Evening, Noversuer i . rm 
which occasion he will be assisted by RicHaRD HorrMan, (pens ot Leopoid de Meyer,) 
his first appearance in America, Mapame Pico, Miss J. L. NortHatL, THe Lieper- 
KRANTZ Sociery, (under the direction of Mr. JULES HECc#T,) Consisting of one hundred 
male voices, (who have in the kindest manner volunteered :heir valuable aid tor this oce 
casion only, and a Grand Orchestra, Conductor, Mr. GEORGE Loper 

or H. pa heen will Rees at the Piano Force. 

ICHARD HOFFMAN will perform on one of C ¥ i 
(manufactured for a gentleman in this city,) the follewigg plone foe 
“La Sonnambu 1 pecee eee +++e-by 8S. Thalberg. 

“ Semiramis,” .....scessesesceesseeseessveee seeeeeesseeby Leopold de Meyer. 

‘ And _ duett a Wiliiem fa with Mr. Burke. 

r. BurRKE will perform 5t rand Concerto by De Beriot (first time in this coun- 
try), Fantaisie, trom “ Linda de Chamonix,” i j 
u ‘The Carnival of Mathes px »” by Alard, and by particular desire, 

endelsohn’s Overture to “ summer Night’s Dream,” b . 
Tickets ONE DOLLAR—to be had a: the mush store of A! Te Sones. £4 Willtart-street, 
{ — by Pear Filorence’s Hotel. Doors open at } past 6. Concert to commence at 
nov 13—1t. 


No postponement on account of the weather. 
THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLING, 
GOVERNOR—TieE Ricut Hon. tHe EARL or ELGIN ano KINCA > 
VERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. MEINE; Go- 
Edinburgh, 1 George street: London, 4 A. Lothbur Glasgow, 35 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St Jaume leereoe _ 
DIRECTORS: 
‘ Curistr. DuNKIN, Esq., 


Hon. Justice McCorp, 
Hon. W. B. Roeinson. 















Vincent 


Hon. Perer McGi.t, Chairman, 
David Davipson, Esq., 

ALEXa. SIMPSON, Esq., 

Hew Ramsay, Esq., 


Medical Adviser, GEorGe W. CamPee.u, Esq. 
Solicitor, Joun Rose, Esq. talk aul 
Manager, A. Davivson Parker, Esq. 


HE DIRECTORS of ihe COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPA i 
T sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-hoiders in this past age th 9 
are commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THE BOARD IN MONTREAL. 
with full powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals. putting the Company on the 
iy = a yo pe on with the parent Board. 

party has it thusin his power to effect an Assurance on his Life immedi with- 
out incurring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have Sunetn tte ~ 4 
ected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to complete the transac- 
“= deliverance of the ae at Montreal being final and irrevocable. 

is arrangement gives to the COLONIAL ail the facilities of a C a 
local ; and combined with the additional advantages of a large Gunentert One 
foros the most perfect sec urity in all Assurance transactions. ; —" 
Rates by Aa:ual Payments for an assurance of £5100 Sterling : 


Tasie I. 





an Whole Term ot Lite, wi bh Participation in the Profits of the Company. 

















Age. | Aonuai Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premiums 
15 £1 14s 00 0] Az 9s 4a 50 150% . 
20 | 1 18s 4d | 40 | 3 5s 6d } 60 | a = My 
Pouicies effected under THis TaBLe, have the benefit of participati i 

the Company, which will be asceitained and dividec certain lates al 1." i oe 

Policy will share in the Fund to be allocated { uoneng Gea 


or division among the Assured. 


Tasce I. 

Whole Term of Life without Participation. wes 
= | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premiam? 
i £1 ls 2d z= a £2 5s fd 50 54 5s 3d 

20 1 15s 1d -— 3 0s Od 60 #3 its Nid 





Policies effected under TH1s TABLE, secure sums of fixed amoun: 
pele Table is frequent y selected by parties to whom itis an ion'aeanen ae 
peat cg eaten and is well suited to Assurances effected in conuection with LOANS, or to 

a can ae paid by half-yearly instalments. 

ALF CREDIT SystTemM.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years the fosmining half with interestio 
remain asa debt ou the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the 
Assured, to be des ucted at settlement of the claim; 1 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan ~One-rTHirpD of the 
Annual premium to remain in the hands of the Policy-holder during the subistence of 
the Assurance, the proporiion of premiums thus reserved to be veducted with Interest 
when the sum assured becomes aclaim upon the Company. . 

TRAVELLING Licence.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence 
and Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in 
particular, the assured having permission to pass from any NortTH AMERICAN Port Te 
ANY European Port, at all times, without extra charge. 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCES and 4NNUITIES, may be obtained 
by application at any o' the Offices of the Company. 

By order of the Directors, 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 


nov 18—8m Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 





\ ANTED—By a person who writes a good hand and uséd to accounts, a situation 

in an office or store, or in any respectable business where he can make himself 
generally useful, Satisfactory refererces as to character and capaiilit 

Address to R. G., Albion Office KR 

N. B. Can keep a set of books if required. 


can be given, 
o. 3 Barclay-street. 
nov 13—2t fr 
y, Sacred and Mo- 
celebrated LIVING 


R COLLYER’S MODEL IMPERSONATIONS of Mytholo 

dern History, and the Fine Arts, illustrated by his Troupe © 
FIGURES, comprising some of the most perfect male and female forms, from the 
Royal Academy of Design of London and Paris. Commencing on Monday, November 
oh at 8 o'clock precisely, at Palmo’s Opera House, Chambers street. : 

o give the greatest pussible effect to the symmetrical beauty of the Living Mode!s 
oy wiil revolve on Canova’s Pedestal, and be illuminated by the Drommond light = 

ach Tableau will be poypmpnnten with descriptive music, by a complete Orchestra 
under the airection of Mr. Dodworth, of Dodworth’s Brass Band, ' 
Places can be secured during the day at Palmo’s Opera House. Admlssion 50 cents 
Doors open at 7, Personifications commence precisely at 8 o’clock. ; 4 


In preparation, Grand Tableau in honour of the Heroes of Mexico. nov 6—I1t. 


(['HE BEN FRANKLIN, No. 3 MORTOM PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscri- 
ber eaeeeeay informs his friends and the public of Boston, amongst whom he flat- 
ters himself he has a numerous and highly respectable acquaintance, that he has taken 
this House, and has fitted it up in the most approved manner. His intention isto afford 
te aoe a pea a House similar in character to the best conducted estab« 
ishment in Europe and this country, and hopes, by strict attenti ‘ 
sive a he his customers. : need ee a ey 
he house will be constantly supplied with every delicacy that can be i 
7 ie . P procured in 
this and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pai i 2 i 
rad Justice Je pate ’ , prep » nO pains will be spared to do 
(# Dinnerand Lunches consisting of the best and most approv 
be obtained at the “ Ben FRANKLIN’ . POeIee Hare, can sheaye 
N. B.—The House will invariably be closed on Sundays, 
nov 13—tf 








THOMAS MORGAN. 


CAREY AND VER VALEN, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
115 Chambers Street, New York. 





Georce Carey, 


Joseph WaTson VER VALEN, nov 6—3m 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Mannfacturer’s Warehouse, 91 John 

street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United Stateg 
and Canada, bas alarge and complete assortment «f these well-known Pens constantly 
on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose- 
wood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 

CavuTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine} article being offered to the pab- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws of the 
country extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Ghancery ofthe 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating}bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him (the defendant) from making or offering forjsale, any Pens with the peme 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott, 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will ativnce, on dis« 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gitiott’s name er 
trade marks. nov 6, 


BaAnes, FINANCES, RAIL ROADS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA.—Tue Bank” 
ER’S MAGAZINE, published, 17 Wall street, containing Statistics of the Banks of all 
the States. Important legal decisions in the English and American Courts respecting 
hanks, bills of exchange, notes, &c.; accounts of foreign banking insiitutions ; debts 
and finances of the several States ; on the currency of France, Russia, and Hamburg. 
The subscribers to the present volume will receive a valuable map showing all 
the Rail Roads in Great Britain, with aistances; also a map of Rail Road Routes from 
the Atlantic to St. Louis, compiled from authentic seurces. In preparation, a list 0! all 
the banks in the United States and British provinces, with names of Cashiers and Pre- 
sidents, amount of capital of each. Terms, Three Dollars r annum, (single numbers not 
old.) J. smitH HOMANS, Publisber- 
nov 6—4\" 











ENRY KINDON, (late Yeo), GLOVER AND LEATHER DRESSER, at bis old 
stand, 295 Pearl-street, New York, respectfully calls the attention of Ladies and 
Gertiemen to the notice of DOE SKIN WRAPPER3, so highly recommended by phy- 
sicians as a preventive to consumption, and in most cases acertain cure to rheumatism. 
Ladies waited uponat their residence by Mrs. K. nov 6—2t.* 





poms . 
OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady who is fully eompetent to teach French, Masic, 


BW and the different branches of education, and who can impart a finisb of manners to 
her pupils To such a person willing to proceed to the South, an adequate salary wiil 
be given, and tbe lady will find a home in all respects agreeable. Testimonials of capa- 
bility will be expected. Apply, if by letter, post paid, the Albiou Office, New 
York. oct 23—St* 

LADY having a few leisure hours wishes to attend some young pupils at their re- 

sidence, to teach the preparatory biancnes of English, Geogiaphy, and Arithme- 
tlc. She can refer to some of the most respectable families in the city. A line addresse@® 
to M. T., box 1668, Post office. wlll be attended t° 


oct 30.—3t, 


R. HALL’S Observations on the Causes, Symptoms, ana cure of Diseases of the 

THROAT AND LUNGS, ty a new and safe mode of treatment, 200 pp. 8vo. Sth 
Ed., 1847. For sale at 193 Chesnut-street, Philadelphia, and 109 Main-street, Cincimmati. 
Office in Cincinnat’ from Ist June to Ist Novembe:, and in New U:leans thereafter. 
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